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EDITORIAL 


This thirty ninth issue of Ekistics is the first number of its seventh 
volume and there are two innovations to report. ‘This is the first issue to 


be printed in Athens insteac of ridge, tiassachusetts and ti 
first issue to include a leading article. 


25 15 cne 


The leading article: The Rising Tide end the Planners is an acdress 
given by Dr. C.A. Doxiadis to the recent annual gathering of members of the 
American Institute of Planners in New York. In it Dr. Doxiadis deplores the 
absence of new coustructive thinking in the planning field, anc certein 
articles in this issue bear witness to this; though - on the nopefu’ side - 
several other articles give evidence of a world-wide awareness of the need 
for a new imaginative approach to the universal probiems of, as Dr. Doxiadis 
calls it, the ekistics of human settlement. 


Yo discuss the latter group of articles first: Waine’s study of African 
housing in Kenya brirgs out the official change im attitude towards "native 
housing” over the las. generation: a shift from providing beds for laborers 
to setting up a decent sociai environment for a community of families. Some 
of the problems involved in conceiving as well as designing satisfactov, new 


environments for people uprooted from their traditional way of life are 
brought out in two articles in the "General" section. ‘he first is on efforts 
in the Sudan to preserve the traditional agricultura! way of life while 


introducing technological improvements: the second a welcome awareness £: 
South Africa of the need for a re-study of first principles in seaneution 
with living in cropical regions. 

On the technological side, a partial answer cto chis cemsend is given b 
an abstract from a long article in French "Comment Construite au Sahara” which 
is included in the “Construction” section. This stuay clearly has application 
to construction in other hot arid areas. 


At the other extreme a study is aeewere of a craditional adaptation to 
a 
tropical AavAng on the Indonesian island of Dali. While the emphasis here is 
on age-old social custom rather than Rae Re technolosy, it is possible to 


find similarities in the solutions cescribed because both are planning for 
the eternal common factor: the human habitat. 

to return to demancs for a new approach to concepts of planning, we have 
4 group in South America determined to develop-a "Charter of the Andes" which 
can be used to advise and guide Governments in che preperation of housing and 
development programs Its authors suggest thet the "Charter of th r 
brings CIAM's 25 year olc “Charte d‘Ath@nes" up to date, though this is not 
yet evicent in the sbreviated text so far to hanc. 

oth Ernest Weissmann of the United iatious and Martin iueyerson of 
llarvard University, in long well documented articles, plesd for a fresh 


imaginative attack upon the problems of bringing technological developments 
to old civilizations. 


° 
- * - 
4 


‘Jwo her orticles give graphic illustration of the paucity of new 
onstructive thoughtin this field. ‘fir Yrredrich Osborn, a veteran Garden 
ity man, describes the recent USSR adoption xf “benezer Howard's fifty y 
1d notions of setellite Garden Cities; anc i ndi2, we find a German fi 

ilding « new steel town - Rourkelc - designed on the basis of the USSR 
Linear Cities of the 1930' 

Both these concepts fall nectly into Dr. C.A. Doxiadis' scription 
technicues developed in response to the special problems of sseeas indus 

cities of the ‘Jest. 

‘nother vercion of the Linear Tity approach can be found in the plan 
oxiadis Associates for the two holy cities of iraq - Nejef and Kufa. Bu 
cime the basic concept in imtginatively coupled to the "coin pact housing” 
zvibbor footpaths of J.L. Gert's Chimbote and the wideemeshed traffic grid 
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D.O. 


THE RISING TIDE *% THE PLANNER 
Address of Dr. C.A. Doxiadis before the American Institute of Pianners, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, October 29, 1958 
711.1 (100) 


1. I will try to give a general picture about planning in our world, in the 
world we are living in now - a developing world. What I have to say could be 
called a "battle report": a "battle report" on a battle we are losing. 


2. There is no question at all in my mind that as a profession, as planners, 
we are losing at this moment a big battle. The battle for the creation of 

new towns and new settlements and new ways of living. ‘The reason why I say 
that is that most of the human settlements at this moment are built without 
any plan at all, and even where there is a plan, it is very seldom implemented 
in the proper way. The fact that the plans are not implemented may, on the 
other hand, not be as bad as it looks because the plans are usually very bad. 


3. Now, let us see why we are losing our battle. Why, as planners, we cannot 
get any real and major influence over the development of our settlements. 
There are many reasons for this. Let us start by stating that the greatest 
sector of investment in every country - the whole sector of investment for 
human settlements - remains completely uncoordinated and unrecognized as an 
independent sector. Let us not forget investment in human settlements is 
always the biggest sector of investment in every economy, rising to a hundred 
percent in very undeveloped economies, and not less than one-third of the 
total investment even in the very developed economies. Let us not overlook 
the fact that national economic planning commissions usually do not take any 
measures to plan for a rational use of the investment in this sector. 


4. The fact is that at the national scale the participation of housing in 
any over-all plan is completely incidental. Let us see how the arguments run 
usually between the general economists and the people defending the housing 
and physical planning sector. 

What are the productive sectors then: 

Oh, industry, agriculture, cattle breeding, etc. 

All right, what do you include in industry? 

Well, the creation of new factories and machinery. 

And the buildings? 

Yes, certainly the buildings 

So you do recognize the need for the creation of big industrial buildings 


to protect the equipment and the machinery but not to create houses for 


the human element of the industry. And what do you include in cattle 
breeding? 


The purchase and the care of cattle. 


And stables? 
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Yes certainly stables to protect them. 


Well again we have the same case. Stables for the cattle but not hovers ; 
for the people who take care of them - not care for the ones who give life | 
to the economy. 


5. It is a fact that gradually physical planners are gaining ground and ’ 
gradually housing and settlements are becoming a part, an integrated part, of 
economic plans. Eut this still happens only in a few countries, while the 

majority do not recognize this sector as a sector of national development at 

all. 


6. One of the reasons for this is that there are not enough experts. Every- 
where there is a lack of planners and there are some countries without any 
experts at all. Take the case of Pakistan. There are eighty million people 
and only eight planners. One for every ten miliion. Among other problems we 
have to recognize the big question of the number of planners available to 
carry out the colossal tasks that lie ahead. 


9. There is also the quality of the planners. People who are exported by 
the developed countries belong to two categories. The most usual type is the 
magician - he brings formulas, he has all the solutions up his sleeve and he 
pulls them out like rabbits. He certainly cannot serve in the long run 
because there are no solutions of universal value. Then there is the type of 
better educated planner, the idealist, who goes to a country intending to 
begin with an analysis, but soon finds out that he needs many many years in 
order to complete even the most basic analysis as there are no data at all. 
He loses his courage; he abandons the task. He cannot catch up with the pro- 
blems. 


8.. The number and quality of planners is not the only reason for failure. An- 
Other reason is that there as ceased to be any creative thinking in the field 
of planning. The big schools of the West have created some prototypes of big 
master plans. These solutions are being copied now in other places. They fail 
and this is why most of the master plans, when they exist, hang on walls at 

the back of the mayor's desk, so that the mayor cannot see them and get angry 
because he cannot implement them. 


9. Let us try to find out why all this happened. Is it only because of our 
small numbers? Certainly not. It is something more important that does not 
only happen in the undeveloped countries. It happens everywhere, and every- 
where the battle of the planners is at this moment being lost. Let us confess 
that we do not build proper cities. Let us confess that we are not facing 

the future in the proper way at all. There are big reasons for this. We 

have entered into a new era of humanity - an era during which three colossal 
new phenomena have taken place. Each single phenomenon could have been enough 
to create a revolution in the problems of human settlements and now we have 
all of them simultaneously. 


10. The first one is the colossal increase of the population of the earth. 
Never before in the history of humanity have we had such an increase of popu- ° 
lation. Public health policies have gone ahead and people are not dying at the 
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came rate as before anywhere. In some cases, there are also greater numbers 
being born. After Wendell Wilkie visited the Middle East in 1942, he wrote 

in his book "One World" that out of five children born in the Middle East 

only one was reaching the age of five. By now more children are reaching 

this age and gradually there will be more and more. The population is in- 
creasing at a much higher rate than at any ttme before. This means that far 
greater numbers of houses, of cities, of settlements are going to be necessary 
in ever shorter periods of time. 


11. The second phenomenon is the modern technology. The machine has entered 
our life and where cities were built earlier only for people, now they are 
built for machines and for people. The techniques have changed end the re- 
quirements have changed. 


12. There is also a third phenomenon. The motion of society has changed. 
Tne reason is the progressing socialization. Even in countries that are not 
socially minded, there is a necessity for the leading classes, in order to 
save themselves, to take care of the average citizen. The eras during which 
the architect was building temples for the Gods, palaces for the kings or 
castles for the feudal lords, or even villas for the bourgeois are over now. 
Now we have to build for everyone. The size of the problem is changing, its 
nature is changing and the requirements are much greater. 


13. We are entering a new era. The rising tide of people and their demands 
create a new situation - a completely new situation. It is now that the 
colossal problem created by this rising tide forces us to discover the de- 
ficiencies of the system we have been using. The increase of the size of the 
problem has brought all the deficiencies to the surface. Now that we have 
gone outside the narrow limits of the western world and spread our interest 
in other countries, by spreading these interests in space, we have really 
spread our interests over time. We are travelling into the past when, visiting 
undeveloped areas of the Himalayas or the Delta of Bengal, we find people who 
are living five thousand years back. We find we have to cope with new pro- 
blems. If we try our systems of planning we fail. We have to recognize that 
there are no scientific systems of planning at all but only techniques. We 
have only a technique, a technique of the western countries; not really even 
of the western countries but only of the western cities; not of all western 
cities but only of the industrial cities of the West; not of all industrial 
cities of the West but merely the industrial cities of the West of the middle 
twentieth century. This is a narrow technique. By supporting it, by trying 
to implement it in other places, we fail. We have @ transplanted planner 
with transplanted ideas which never succeeded even at home. 


14. We do not really have a science to help us. We do not have any theory. 
How can we have a science by dedicating ourselves to only one example. How 
could we have zoology by dedicating ourselves only to serpents. We must be 
able to look at all human settlements, at the evolution of species, in order 
to best understand any single one of them. We need a scientific approach. We 
need a theory. We need to be systematic and scientific, to proceed with an 
analysis and a synthesis, policies and progress and a strategy, and instead 
of all of this we have only tactics. Tactics for specific cases which do not 
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help us to win our battles. What has really happened now is that we have, by 
using these techniques (based on techniques of the past) continuously over- 
looked the size of the problem and its changing dimensions. The fact is that 
we have to deal with four dimensions and we are using a technique which only 
deals with two dimensions or, in the best cases, perhaps the third dimension. 
The solution does not lie in master plans. Let us state very clearly and 
openly that the error of master plans, and regional plans, are that they are 
two dimensional or, in the best cases, three dimensional. What we need are 
four-dimensional programs. 


15. We need to let the economist enter into our work, we need to learn from 
economic planning. A colossal evolution has taken place in the whole world. 
Many countries of the world are thinking in terms of national economic develop- 
ment programs. Your country may not be, but your big industries are. Let us 
learn from them. Let us transplant these ideas to the economic programs of 
different cities. 


16. We must rise to the height of the national economic plan ard participate 
as physical planners in it. We nust bring down the economist with his tech- 
nique of economic planning to the level of the region and the city in order 
to help. Master plans and regional plans are only justified if they are two 
or three dimensional illustrations of the real programs which are four 
dimensional ones. We cannot continue dealing with techniques. 


17. In physics, in chemistry, in space, we are winning battles. Let us not 
say that human beings are not able to plan ahead. We know very well that the 
big industries are planning ahead, are preparing plans to reach the Planet 
Mars. We know that many countries are planning ahead for the next generation 
or two. Why are we unable to do this thing for our cities, for our region: 
for physical planning. Let us gather courage to face the real situation. 

Let us face our weaknesses, let us decide that our tecimiques are obsolete, 
“hat we need a science - the science of human settlements, the science of 
Ekistics, and then proceed to its formulation and implementation. This is the 
first thing we must do. From technicians interested and inspired and concen- 
trating only on specific cases we must turn into scientists. 


18. Many times when I see the planner at work, I am reminded of a picture 
described by Plato. He says in one of his dialogs that what we really see in 
this world is the shadow of events which happen behind us as we are sitting 

in such a place that we can only see these shadows projected on a wail before 
us. I am afraid that this is what happens with planners. They are not dealing 
with the cities. They are dealing with the shadows of the cities. They are 
fighting with shadows instead of fighting with real facts. 


19. Let us confess that we are not the city builders of the future but people 
who are following from a distance who see the building that takes place and 
try to intervene for good or bad in different parts of the city. We are not 
in control of the situation. We have already been overtaken by the tide. Let 
us become scientists who will discover ’the real life of cities and not people 
who deal with their shadow. 


a 
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20. Then we need research - basic research. Can anyone tell me how much is 
spent in basic research in the science of human settlements? If we cross 
: out what is spent on building materials, which may have a good relation to 
investment on the production of building materials, we certainly cannot be 
satisfied with what is spent on the general development of our cities in the 
: way of basic research. You know though, that here in the United States, in a 
country where a lot of money is spent for research which is one main reason 
for its colossal industrial progress, we do not spend for research in human 
settlements. We have have to do it, though. 


21. We also need imagination. We cannot wait until all the research is 
completed because this will take years and years and may never end. We are 
not justified in saying that we wait for the social scientists to complete 
their surveys or to wait for anyone else to express an impartial opinion on 
our problem. If we are real planners, we must be able to proceed ahead and 
prepare the cities of the future. At every stage, using always the best 
available data, we must have the courage of creation. Let us not forget that 
the best cities have been created by people with imagination and courage - not 
by people who only conducted a deep analysis. 


22. And we need many more planners by our side. Our numbers are not sufficient 
aid the problems are increasing. Let us decide that we need many more people 
to dedicate their time to planning. And let us not proceed only by conventional 
and usual methods which will require many many years. When the Chinese people 
had to meet bad health conditions in their country afger the revolution, they 
decided to educate doctors in two years. Now these doctors, though certainly 
not as good as ones who were trained in the normal methods, did save the situ- 
ation in the country because they were able to face the majority of the pro- 
blems there. What we need is special ways to educate, as soon as possible, 
physical planners, people who will work for the conception and implementation, 
especially for the implementation of the vast programs that will be required. 
It is really sad to see the brave efforts of the few people fighting against 
this tide. If we leave them alone, if we let them fight simply as technicians, 
the battle is lost. The tide is going to drown us and then other people will 
take over. 


23. Let us not forget that the big eras of planning have been created by non- 
paanners. In Ancient Greece, it was Hippodamos who created many cities and 
who, according to Aristotle, discovered the new way of city building. Hippo- 
damos was a lawyer and sociologist. Later, Alexander the Great, who created 
great numbers of cities and a new pattern of living, was accompanied by a 
geographer who took the decisions about the creation and planning of cities. 
During the Roman era it was the military people, the military engineers who 
took over city building. Later in the Middle Ages and then in the Renaissance, 
we had the military experts again. Fortifications and plans of the cities 
were decided by the military people. Then in the Renaissance we had even 
artists and sculptors participating in the formation of cities. Even a few 
generations back during the colonization effort in India, the military engineers 
created the cantonments, which are much better than the city of New Delhi, for 
example, which was carried out by architects. 
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24. Everytime that I think of our problems, I see the tide rising at an enormous 


speed anc the few of us who stand against it, trying to face it with buckets. 
But we cannot achieve anything this way with our antiquated techniques. In- 
stead of doing that, let us try to open canals which will direct the tide to 
become useful for the people instead of letting it be disastrous. Let us fight 
for something. Let us have the imagination to conceive canals which will 
direct the tide. Let us fight for it. Let us have the courage to open the 
cenals in order to save the future way of living, to save the people and so 
justify our existence. 
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Hok, ir Liem Siang 
TRADITIONAL HOUSING IN BALI, INDONESIA 
Masalah Bangunan, the Official Journal of the Regional Housing Centre, 
Bandung, Indonesia, Vol. II, No. 1-2, July-October 1957, pp. 3-16. Illus. 
728.03 (91) 


1. This summary of traditional housing on the island of Bali, follows a 
similar report on another Indonesian area -~Sumba--presented in the last 
issue of EKISTICS. The present study was carried out by a student, Tan Side 
An, and was written for publication by ir Liem Siang Hok. 


2. Bali lies east of Java and consists largely of low lands, except for a 
few volcanic mountains in the center of the island. Forests are scarce, for 
the dense population demands most of the land for agriculture and dwelling 
purposes. Rainfall is heavier to the south west than in the eastern part of 
the island, the respective annual averages being 2000 mm and about 1500 mn. 
Average temperature is 27.8°C and the average humidity is about 76%. 


3. Agriculture is highly advanced in Bali, with rice the main crop and coffee, 
tobacco and coconut palms as secondary crops. The leaves of the lontar (palm) 
can be used as a substitute for paper. Stock-breeding is also important and 
water buffalo, cows, chickens and pigs are raised. Pigs, especially, are kept 
in almost every village and house, and are traded to Java and other islands. 
Canned pork is also exported. 


4. The present population of Bali is about 1.2 million. Spread over a total 
area of 5810 sq km, the average density is about 200 per sq km; but the density 
is higher in the south than in the north. Apart from a few aboriginal "Bali- 
aga," the present-day inhabitants are descended from residents of other 
islands--especially East Java--in the 16th century. With the growthof Islam's 
power in Java, Bali was cut off from contact with that island. It has always 
followed its own political and social path, preserving its culture and civili- 
zation in their original form. 


5. The Balinese are renowned for their excellent handicrafts, especially 
their carving in wood, bone, ivory and stone. The patterns and motives 
strongly reflect the influence of the Hindu-Bali religion. Temples and other 
buildings are often beautifully carved. 


Village and Housing Conditions 

6. There are basic regulations for the building of traditional houses in 
Bali, closely related to customs and to religion. Codes for their siting and 
construction were written on lontar-leaves in ancient Javanese script. These 
requirements for strength and stability still prove to be technically sound. 
There are two other main kinds of requirements: the first on general planning 
and siting (asta bumi) the second safety requirements based on Government 
building codes (asta kosali). 


7. The Balinese are not accustomed to living in grouped houses. They prefer 
independent homes on plots surrounded by walls about 2 metres high. Each plot 
has its own name, dependent on the social class to which its occupants belong. 
Every plot is divided into 3 main sections, a front room, a living room, and 

a house temple. The division may sometimes unclear; but the three sections can 
always be discerned from the orientation of the house. 
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1 DEPA MUSTI (2,3IM)xI4 EAST AND WEST 
House of a Perabali (Wesija) | (South Bali) 


(14 x 15 depa = + 30 x 33 m) 


After "Lontar Asta Kosali” and "Lontar Wariga, Astawara”: 


The Bale Bandung (No. 21) is the main building and central eccording to No. 22, 17, 16, 3. 


Gedong tjatu (house temple). 
Gedong tarib —,— 

Dewa jang guru —,,— 
Kemulen 


Gedong saren. 
Pijasan. 
Mandjangan seluwang. 
Taksu. 
Tiang songo. 
Senganti. 
Tjendi Rengat (— gate). 


13. 
14. 
15. 


Kendang babi (= pigsty). 
Dunungan. 


Tempat ketungan (for pounding rice). 
Gelebeg (lumbung) (= rice-barn). 
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17. Depur (<= kitchen). 
18. Kori (= gate). 
19. Bale gede (= sacred building). 
20. Tiang songo. 
21. Bale Bandung. 
. 22. Sumur (= well). 
23. 
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8. Orientation plays a decisive part in siting the houses and in laying 

out villages. The most significant orientations are the Kadja (Mount Agung, 
‘the dwelling place of the gods") and the Kelod (the sea). The temple of the 
dead, stables and kitchens are placed facing the Kelod, while the house-temple 
is placed facing the Kadja. Ground plans are formalized, showing a general 
resemblance place to place. 


9. Religion is not the only criterion in housebuilding. Sheer economy is 
an important consideration in the choice of materials and in the form and 
number of buildings to be erected on one site 


10. Construction. Walls, if used, are generally non-load-bearing, and they 
are used for partitions only. In larger structures (called "lojis") part of 
the walls are sometimes made to bear the weight of the roof. Otherwise the 
roof is supported by a frame-construction, invariably of wood. This frame 
forms a solid unit, carrying the load of the roof to the piles. The beams 
and piles are not large (about 8 x 8 or 10 x 10), and are weakened by heavy 
carvings. Piles rest on stone footings, between 1.5 and 2.3 metres apart. 


11. The roof, an umbrella construction, is covered with various materials, 
such as: thatch, bamboo, tiles, idjuk fibre, corrugated-iron sheets, coconut- 
palm leaves. Floors are constructed of rammed earth, red bricks or natural 
stone tiles in sizes of 1.U0 x 1.50 sq metres. There are windows only in the 
homes of the more well-to-do; and where these are present, they are very small. 


12. Tradition, availability, economy, time and the techniques used all influ- 
ence the choice of building materials. The traditional building codes govern 
the kind of wood which may be used, in keeping with the social standing of 

the occupant. The Sundra-class, for example, is not allowed to use strong, 
first class wood, as this is reserved for people of higher station. The avail- 
ability of coral stones or of bamboo governs their use, but earth is used 
everywhere. The time that a builder and his helpers can allot,to construction 
from their other work, however, may cause Liiem to dismiss superior materials 
even if they are available. ‘Techniques are generally traditional, even where 
modern materials are used: but, while some improvements could probably be 
made, the traditional techniques are very economical. 


Local Materials 

13. Riverstones are plentifully available in the district of karangasen. 
They are used in their natural form for walls and sometimes for foundations. 
Smaller river rocks of two kinds are found along the river banks. The soft 
variety is used for carving, while the hard rocks are used in building the 
more fashionable houses. Pumice is obtained on the slopes of the mountains, 
and gives a red color when used for walls of folk housing. Trass is usually 
found in the same locations as pumice. Coral stones are obtained in various 
places along the south coast and are used for house and garden wails as well 
as a raw material for the manufacture of lime. The lime is manufactured in- 
cidentally by the villagers in small, primitive kilns. Gypsum is not avail- 
able. Earth is used a great deal for outer and inner walls, for partitions, 
stables and gates. Earth walls and floors are constantly damp; but, if well 
maintained, can last about 12 years 


Masalah Bangunan, July-October 1957 
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14. In the mountain districts, whole fields are devoted to the cultivation 

of thatch; and this practice is dictated by tradition. When cut at the right 
time (during the dry months), thatch can last 15 to 2U years as a roofing 
material. Idjuk fibre, a relatively heavy, black roofing material, is also 
used for making ropes. The weight of this material makes it suitable for only 
small-spanned trusses, but when it is properly applied it will last about 40 
years. The timber species most commonly used for housing are the Nangka-wood 
and coconut stems. Teakwood has only recently been used, and methods of 
timber impregnation are not yet known to the islanders. Lamboo, which is 

used for roof-trusses, rafters, wails, shingles, ceilings and supporting piles, 
is readily available throughout the island. 


Summary Recommendations 

15. Traditional houses are constructed through mutual-help schemes. Villagers 
in Bali have never been faced with land shortages problems, but land is becom- 
ing scarce in larger towns and cities. No building materials except high- 
quality timber have to be imported; but home industries for the manufacture 
of roof-tiles, red-bricks and lime need to be stimulated. Methods need to be 
perfecced, and the standardization of sizes for red bricks and roof-tiles is 
important. Conservation of plant-material sources for building will need to 
be aided by the introduction of impregnation methods. llealth requirements 
will lead to an improvement of drainage in yards and better interior venti- 
lation through the introduction of windows or the lowering of partitions. 
Garbage and refuse disposal will have to be improved to prevent the spread of 
Gisease. While traditional structures are generally satisfactory, they re- 
quire a great deal of building time and constant, careful maintenance. 
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Waine, A.C. 
URBAN HOUSING IN KENYA 
Overseas Building Notes, Great Britain Department of Scientific and 


Industrial Research, No. 53, August 1958, pp. 1-13. Illustrations. 
728 (67) 


l. The source of this abstract was an article by Mr. Waine in the East 
African Standard. Mr. A.C. Waine is Acting Permanent Secretary of the Ministry 
of Housing in Kenya. 


The Problem 

2. Thirty years ago urban housing policy in Kenya concentrated on providing 
bed spaces for a given number of persons. Amenities such as sanitation and 
water were quite minimal: communal bucket latrines were provided, and water 
was available at stand-pipes. A great change has taken place in the official 
attitude toward housing since that time. 


3. Housing is now considered as perhaps the most important instrument for 
achieving the objective of a contented and stable urban population. ‘he 
essence of the problem is the provision of sufficient homes (no longer bed- 
spaces) to accommodate the family units in need of them. Every home must 
fulfill the requirements of safe health standards (water and sanitation), 
adequate living space and amenities. Housing must be near to the place of 
work of residents, and it must be of adesign which will not become obsolete in 
a few years. Perhaps the most important requirement is that the cost of the 
house when finished must be (either by rent or by payments towards purchase) 
within the financial means of the working family it is intended to house. This 
is always the most difficult problem. 


4. Even if and when techniques for producing satisfactory low cost housing 
are worked out, the capital must still be found. Scarce and expensive capital 
is a basic problem which must be met though the means of doing this are not 
yet in sight. Assuming that enough capital is found, ways of reducing cost 
must continually be sought. 


5. Land values are unimportant in the cost of housing in Kenya's urban areas 
because this land is usually made available by the Crown to local authorities 
at a "peppercorn" rental. The site, however, is important in respect to the 
cost of the houses for it will determine the nature and depth of the foun- 
dations. The type of soil present and the height of the water table are even 
more important for sanitation--dictating whether pit-latrines (or some similar 
form) can be permitted or if full water-borne sanitation is essential. The 
effect site conditions have on costs is often hidden and distorts cost figures 
when comparing different projects. 


6. The size or amount of accommodation to be provided and the materials to 
be used are other factors bearing on the cost of housing. (Materials, however, 
do not influence the final rental of a home as much as is popularly thought to 
be the case). It must be remembered that most housing schemes are built with 
loans, often spread over a period of forty years, to reduce the annual re- 
payments. In such cases the lending authority requires buildings with a life 
of the same period; and this means that permanent rather than semi-permanent 
materials must be favoured. But at the same time, ways and means of using 
semi-permanent materials and reducing the loan period accordingly characterize 
the best present-day planning. 


D,.E.M.P.T.W. 
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Meeting the Problem 

7. The responsibility for providing adequate accommodation in each area rests 
with local authorities, but they receive substantial assistance from the cen- 
tral Government. Depending on the size of the local authority, this assis- 
tance is given in various ways -- for instance, the larger local authorities 
are not given technical help since they are self contained in this respect; 

but the smaller authorities rely heavily on the central Government for such 
technical help. A Central Housing Board has been established by the Govern- 
ment to carry out its task, and this Board consists of both technical and non- 
technical persons. 


8. A Housing Fund is administered by the Board. This Fund derives its 
revenue from grants and loans from the Government, as well as loans from other 
sources (such as the Colonial Development Corporation). The Board is autono- 
mous in its administration of the Fund, with roughly these terms of reference: 
"Take all possible measures to foster the provision of adequate African housing 
throughout the country." The Board, which has African members, is concerned 
solely with African housing. It has a small staff with some permanent of- 
ficials provided by the government, and it appoints a technical committee of 
experts in town planning, building design, etc., as well as qualified health 
officers. 


9. The Board makes loans to local authorities for schemes approved by the 
technical committee. A booklet of various type designs has been prepared by 
the staff of the Board and it is available to local authorities. The larger 
government bodies, which have their own technical staffs, often prefer to 
produce their own designs -- in which case they must be submitted to the 
Board's technical staff for approval or suggestions. Once the capital has 
been advanced, the local authority may put the work out to contractors or it 
may want to undertake the work with its own staff. In some cases, the Central 
Housing Board will take on either alternative for the local authority -- thus 
actually executing the scheme. The Board also makes loans of up to 80% of 
required funds (through local authorities) to employers to provide housing 
for their workers. Another aid provided by the Board is a 50% matching grant 
for services in approved schemes. 


10. The Board has so far made funds available to the extend of £2,367,U00, 
which represents planned housing for approximately 20,000 persons. The 
demands of local authorities far exceed the finances available. If further 
capital were to hand, the local government bodies throughout the country would 
not need any pressure from central Government to put such funds to the fullest 
possible use. 


Some Examples 
11. Naivasha, where a housing scheme was completed in 1957, offers an ex- 


ample of the Central Housing Board executing a scheme by direct labour on 
behalf of the local authority. The scheme provided 120 houses (or family 
units) each with two rooms, kitchen facilities and separate individual lava- 
tories. The plans and specifications were prepared by the Boards architect 
and his staff, costs were estimated and a ‘oan approved by the Board. The 
schedule of materials required was o\so prepared in the Board's drawing 
office; and, following approval by the loca! authority, the architect placed 
orders on behalf of the local authority for the supply of the items required. 


= 
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One of the Board's officers was sent to live in Naivasha, where he collected 
labour and started on the work. From then on, he was responsible for the 
over-all supervision of the entire scheme, with some direction from the 
architect. 


12. Houses were built of pumice block walls, with steel windows and asbestos 
roofs mounted on slotted angle iron. The doors and frames were of wood and 
the floors of pumice concrete. The soil conditions permitted the use of pit 
latrines -- grouped in fours with a common pit, but providing each house with 
its own lavatory. Each family unit is provided with a shower and a dhobi 
slab (aundry) with tapped running water over each slab. All pre-cast units, 
including the pumice walling blocks were made on the site. 


13. The house plan shows the accommodation provided, with a floor area of 333 
square feet including shower and closet. In addition, each house-plot was 
given a wire fence, and assistance was given to the local authority to en- 
courage flower planting in front of the house. The occupant has sufficient 
space to grow vegetablesbehind the house. An attractive and varied colour- 
wash was applied as finish to the houses. In fact, all modern requirements 
were met. 


14. The final cost of the scheme, which included everything incorporated in 
the 120 dwellings, the cost of the plant, transport, water, curing sheds for 
percasting units, a store and office, labor costs, etc., amounted to £23,512 
7s.16c*. The cost per square foot was therefore lls80c. The only subsidy in 
the scheme was that by the Central Housing Board, which consisted of design 
and supervision. 


15. Kisumu is the location of a different kind of housing constructed with 
another sort of participation by the Central Housing Board. Here the Board 
assisted the local authority by supervising a contract on its behalf in a 
tenant-purchase scheme. 


16. The original scheme called for 15 houses, but this number was soon doubled 
to meet demand. Plans and specifications were drawn up after discussions with 
the officers of the Kisumu Municipal Board, and the Central Housing Board also 
approved a loan for the scheme. The houses were carefully designed to attract 
would-be tenant-purchasers, and they are therefore rather more spacious than 

is to be expected from the normal rental type of house. A specification was 
written by the Central Housing Board staff; tenders were called for; and, 

after acceptance of the successful tender, the local authority was provided 
with a complete set of contract documents. A resident housing officer and the 
architect of the Central Housing Board worked together much as at Naivasha. 


17. The houses are designed to enable the tenant-purchaser to offset these 
repayments by taking in one or more lodgers; and they therefore consist of 
three bedrooms, a living room, kitchen (with food-store), a verandah, flush 
W.C., separate shower compartment and enclosed yard. The cost per square foot 
is 2ls. The plan of these houses illustrates that the presence of a lodger 
need in no way interfere with the privacy of the tenant purchaser's family. 


*The East African pound is at par with sterling (about $2.80) but is divided 
into 20 shillings of 100 cents each. 
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18. Thika provides one of the best examples of African housing designed and 
constructed by a local authority with its own direct labour force. The Thika 
Urban District Council has now completed two phases of a rental housing scheme. 
The second phase, which was completed last year, has several interesting char- 
acteristics. It consists of 24 blocks of a standard Nairobi County Council 
design. The design is unusual and it shows how careful planning by a local 
authority can produce an unorthodox, attractive and economical layout. 


19. Exci: block consists of eight family units, each having two rooms with 
separate kitchen and ablution. Each family has its own flush W.C. in the 
central sanitary block. There are about 192 families (about 1,100 persons) 
housed in the scheme, which covers a total area of 3.2 acres. ‘This means 
that each acre accommodates roughly 14u persons. ‘The plinth area of each 
block (of & family units) is 2,055 sq ft. The houses consist of locally-made 
hollow-tile walls and tile roofs. They were built entirely by African labour 
with supervision by an African foremai under the over-all supervision of the 
local authority's technical staff. 


20. The total cost of buildings in the completed scheme was £45.5(.U, and 
services (tarmac roads, street lighting, water etc.,) cost an additional 
£13,000. The cost of building per family unit was £237 and services per 
family unit an added £65--making a total per family unit of $3U5. The cost of 
building per square foot was 13s.25¢., and the cost of services per square 
foot of plinth area was 3s/75¢., making a total cost per square foot of l17s. 


21. The contribution of the Central Housing Board in this case was limited 

to "vetting" the plans by the Board's Technical Committee and the provision of 
the loan capital funds required to enable the scheme to proceed. A scheme of 
similar design is presently being carried out by the same local authority at 
Athi River. 


Other Buildings 

22. The Central Housing Poard wiil help a local authority with any buildings 
connected with an African estate. Plans and specifications have been prepared 
by the Board's staff for beer halis, commmity centres, sports stadia, shops 
and markets." A good example is the community hall which has recently been 
compelted at Molo. (see photo) Work on this structure was done by the Board 
for the Nakuru County Council. 


Future Schemes 

23. One of the developments planned is a high class tenant-purchase scheme in 
Nairobi, which is a joint project between the Centra] Housing Board and the 
Nairobi City Council. [It will be carried out by contract under the supervision 
of the City Council to designs and specifications prepared by the staff of the 
Central liousing Roard. ‘The scheme will fulfill a great need and enable the 
African to purchase his own home over a maximum period of twenty years. Tlie 
houses are detached, single-storey, courtyard type, and are designed to a high 
standard of finish. They are so pianned to enable extensions to be added as 
and when the owner can afford to do so. Full details of this scheme will be 
advertised and would-be purchasers invited to submit an application for a 
house to the City Council. The scheme is designed for about 6U houses and is 
dependent on this number of applications coming forward, since any smaller 
number would make the cost of the services to be installed prohibitive. 
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24. The Board has recently given careful consideration to the total housing 
problem, and has begun to encourage local authorities to simplify standards 
so as to provide maximum family accommodation possible with the limited funds 
at the Board's disposal. One development of this thinking has teen the ap- 
proval in principle of two "serviced site" schemes, one each at Mombasa and 
Kisumu with funds of £17,000 and £10,000 respectively set aside. Under such 
schemes, the requirements are a fully serviced site prepared by a local 
authority, subdivided into conveniently sized plots, each with all essential 
services (sanitation, water, drainage, roads and footpaths). ‘The plots are 
made available to applicants on an appropriate lease, the annual rent in- 
cluding a sum in respect of the services provided. The local authority will 
decide on the standard of buildings to be permitted, and this will vary from 
traditional mud and wattle to the minimum permanent number of components, 
possibly with a view to development to permanent standards within a given 
period. Source of construction labour may vary from owner-builder to direct- 
labour schemes, possibly including the builder and his family as unskilled 
labour. Variations in the provision of loan facilities will also occur; some 
localities may provide permanent materials on a loan basis. 
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Fige 5 Thika housing schemo. 
These houses were 
built by the Thika 
Urban District Council, 
by direct labour. 
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Fig. 6 Community hall, Molo. The Central Housing Board 
assists local authorities to provide all buildings 
connected with housing estates; this hall was 
built for the Nakuru County Council. 
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Boustedt and Heineman, Architects 

HOUSING FOR THE AGED IN SWEDEN 

Architectural Record, October 1958, pp. 170-186. Illustrations. 
728 (485) 


D.E.G.S.T. 


1. As in other countries, the number of old people in Sweden has been ex- 
panding at a great rate. Accordingly, much time and effort has been spent 

in trying to meet the problems which this population increase presents. 
Sweden may be somewhat ahead of other countries along these lines — perhaps 
because she recognized the problem early and has attempted to solve it concur- 
rently with the solving of other social problems. The examples of work in 
Sweden discussed here are selected from the work of the architectural firm 

of Bousted and Heineman. 


2. Independence is a sort of watchword in Sweden's approach to the situation. 
In pursuit of this end, the Swedes put great emphasis on home care. Pensioners 
live in their own homes or in flats until the time arrives when they can no 
longer care for themselves or their quarters, or until the care they require 

is a 24-hour job. With a total population of about 7 million, the country 

has more than 10,000 workers in this home help effort, 3,400 of them paid by 
the state, another 6,000 by other agencies. These workers have all had special 
training courses lasting anywhere from 3 to 15 months. 


3. The second part of the Swedish three-part system of care for the aged 
consists of more or less instutional homes for the aged. Institutional, in 
this case, refers more to the organization required than to the attitude taken. 
In order to reduce the claustrophobia sometimes induced by institutionalism 

in nursing homes, most of the homes are small, the optimum figure being 30 or 
40 places. This is a reasonable figure in view of the fact that most of these 
homes are in small communities. They are supported by the individual communi- 
ties, with some assistance from the national government. The smallest homes 
have 18-20 places, as it has been found uneconomical to operate with smaller 
numbers than this. Only in the larger towns do the homes become large enough 
to accommodate 80-150 persons. 


4e In terms of location, the effort to maintain the old person's sense of 
independence means building the homes at the center of the community. The 
Swedish feel that it is inhuman to deport the aged to other cities for at- 
tention. At best, the projects are places near the shopping centers. Here 
those pensioners who are able to get about alone can mingle with their fellow 
citizens, and all can expect short and frequent visits from old friends and 
relatives. At the very least, the view from the windows is far more lively 
than an out-look over open country-side. 


5. Architecturally, informality and a residential character are the primary 
goals. So Boustedt, a member of the firm designing the examples shown, has 
made the following suggestions for achieving this goal: The internal division 
of the home into units of no more than 16 beds (12 is more generally prefer- 
able); playing-down the main entrance since a large and formal entrance is 
felt to proclaim "institution" even from a distance (where possible, each unit 
should have its own entrance); although common dining rooms are normal for 
small homes, it is felt better to have small dining rooms for each unit 
(served from a central kitchen) in even the larger homes; finally, the elimi- 
nation of long "institutional" corridors — replaced by short, well-lighted 
corridors which have visual contact with furnished spaces. 
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6. A feeling of privacy anc independence among the residents is encouraged 
by the almost exclusive use cf sinsle reoms. larried pensiorers are expected 
to live in flats where, with home help, they can probably manage to hel 


a7 


- 


c 

each other. Since the war, very few double rooms have been included in new 
homes. In each units there * 


with sto: rage ror co: 


suger, and bread. Jere pensioners can prepare between-meal snacks. 


7. Furniture and finishing are both selected to enhance the residential 
character. ‘The homes gonevally provide any furniture requirec, but they do 
permit (and even encourage) pensioners to bring their own. eds are always 
provided. Most furniture is modern, since even modern furniture in Sweden is 
made by hend. Since hancicrafts are a ng standing tradition, che acceptance 


: . 


of »odern furnishings may Le ea agec Swede than for his counterpart 
in other countries. [nu finishes, great attention is paid to colow (which are 
bright) and to textures: wood end wallpaper are usual. While this use of 
soft materials may present problems of maintenance and sanitation, it undee- 
niably adds to the psychological wearability of the envivonment. 

&. Ideally, these home 
beyond the physical assi 

handled by the doctor on regular visits. ilcre extensive care is 

take place in general or longeterm treatment hospitais. ‘(However che present 
shortage of Pini ote beds in Sweden has mace it necessary, at least cemporartily, 
to provide more medical help than had been expected) 


s are not intended to serve any medical recuirenents 


stance needed by the 


te 


Interiors 


9. Interiors are designed to give a" 
deep contact with tradition." furniture ts selected both Lor 
and its ty. Materials, curtains and car 
and matched with wallpapers and wall colors. Usxamples have been selecte 
from homes at Munkedal and Vilfoka. . : 
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Munkedal Home for the Avec 


10. This home serves a villase %,UUU. Decnuse che grounc Zalis off 
sharply at one side of the site, an unconventional three-story plan was used. 
(A small ground floor under one of the wings coicains two holby rooms anc an 
assembly room). Pensioners’ rooms are located eu two Sioors of the central 
building (see second floor plan) and over the ground floor in an adjoining 
wing. Staff facilities and quarters-*a two room flat for the matron, four 
assistants’ rooms, a guest room, and a common living room with small .itchen 
for coffee l th 


ee and snacks--are located in another twoestory wing. The wings ar 
connected by a glazed passage to the main building. A storeroom for outeof- 
season clo othing, a e and furniture is also on tue ground floor, with easy 


access to the elevator. 


Vifolke Home for the A:ed 


11. This is a 42-bed home in a town of 4,5.0 inhabitants. A oneestory 
building, it is built around a sheltered square to "prolong and stimulate tie 
outdoor li fe." ‘Two of the corridors are singleeloadeu, with glass walls. A 


to relieve the usual mono- 
tony of long corridors. Only a few of the r« i wiacows overlooking the 
center court; the larzer proportion of rooms anc of sitting space looks outward. 


furnished bay-window along one of them also s 


th 
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As in most homes, the staff does not live in; but the staff dining room, along 
with service rooms for the staff only, is located in a wing off the main 
building. A separate entrance is provided for one of the hobby rooms for the 


convenience of the non-resident aged in the village who use these facilities 
during the day. 
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Centro Interamericano de Vivienda y Planeamiento (CINVA) 
"THE CHARTER OF THE ANDES" Final Report of the Seminar of Technicians and 
Officials in Urban Planning, Bogota, Colombia, October 1958. 

711.1 (7) (8) 


1. At the conclusion of a recent Seminar for Officials and Professionals 

in Urban Planning, held in Bogota, the participants decided to sign a state- 
ment designating the Seminar's final report as the "Charter of the Andes." 

The group consisted of forty-seven officials and nine consultants from a 

total of fifteen countries, and they had met for one month of intensive dis- 
cussions. We hope to present the portions of this document that are generally 
applicable to planning in coming issues of EKISTICS. Here we shall describe 
the background of the document and the reasons for its ambitious designation. 


2. This Seminar represented a new step in the activities of the Organization 
of American States and the Pan American Union in that it was the first time a 
group of qualified officials and planning consultants were brought together to 
evaluate present planning procedures and experiences, in the effort to develop 
sound principles and techniques to guide the exceptional growth of most urban 
areas in the Americas. For CINVA (which is Project 22 of the Organization of 
American States' Technical Cooperation Program) the Seminar was also a new 
step. CINVA's previous programs and activities have been mainly directed 
towards training, research, publications and direct advisory missions in the 
field of low-cost housing, but the Center has recently been moving in the 
direction of involving planning officials in its activities. 


3. Participants in the Seminar included directors of city planning offices; 
deans of schools of architecture; professors of schools of architecture and 
engineering; directors and sub-directors of national housing and planning in- 
stitutions; and several municipal councilmen, sociologists, engineers and 
economists. The following countries were represented by official delegates: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brasil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, Dominican 
Republic, Equador, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Puerto Rico (USA) 


4. Cesar Garces, Architect-Planner and Deputy Director of CINVA, served as 
coordinator and director of the Seminar. He was assisted by a group of well 
known consultants, including the following: Francis Violich, Chairman of 

the Department of Urban and Regional Planning Office of Lima, Peru; Carlos 
Alvarado, Executive Vice-President of the Inter-American Planning Society: 
Luis Lander, Venezuelan Planning Consultant; Alfred Alcock, UN Expert in 
Housing and Planning, Panama; and Eric Carlson, Director of CINVA. A special 
paper on the philosophy and techniques of urban renewal was prepared for the 
Seminar by Carl Feiss, planning and urban renewal consultant of Washington, 
D.C. 


5. The Seminar devoted special attention to planning as a democratic pro- 
cess and to its essential role within modern government and administration. 
Consideration was given to the dynamic characteristics of urban and regional 
planning in Latin America and the need to integrate planning processes into 
the structure of local government to confront bursting urban growth problems. 
The participants of the Seminar felt that the basic approach of the "Athens 
Charter" signed in 1933 by the world-famous CIAM group of architects and 
planning consultants, such as Le Corbusier and others, is now inadequate and 
does not give proper attention to the importance of developing city planning 
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as a process, requiring continuing and decisive government action and suitable 
instruments for such action. 


G. The Conclusions of the Seminar (which comprise the "Charter of the Andes") 
are divided into six main parts: 


a. Concepts and Planning Process and Iluman Aspects of the Planning and 
Development of Cities. 


b. Characteristics of Regional Metropolitan and Urban Planning in Latin 
America. 


c. The Urban General Plan as a Basic Instrument for Guiding Urban De- 
velopment. 


d. The Philosophy, Objectives and Techniques of Urban Renewal. 


e. Programming and Budgeting. 


f. Leadership in Plannin;. 


7. Published only in Spanish so far, these Conclusions are expected to be 

of immediate usefulness for discussion in several forthcoming meetings. Among 
these have been the Second Inter-American Technical Meeting on Yousing and 
Planning, held in Lima, Peru; and the Seventh Meetine of the Inter-American 
Congress of Municipalities in Rio de Janeiro. <A United Nations Seminar on 
Urbanization Problems, which met during early December in Santiago, Chile, 

was also expected to make use of the "Charter of the Andes." 


8. A rough translation of the designation of the "Charter of the Andes" 
reads: 


"TO THE TOWNS OF AMERICA: 

"The conclusions which appear in the final report of the Seminar of Tecii- 
nicians and Officials in urban planning constitute the deliberate effort of 
a group of professionals toward promoting the use of intelligence and the 
capacites of Americans in the benefit of the authentic interests and aspi- 
rations of the individual and of the community. 


"Planning is the process of ordering and of looking ahead to obtain, 
through specific objectives and rational action, the optimum use of a 
society's resources in a set period. The conclusions of this Seminar have 
been directed toward defining the use of planning as a process of government, 
in the highest democratic sense and of the conscientious description of 
every step and element which can guarantee the most efficient aud judicious 
application of this process. . 


"Conscious of the great difficulties which American towns must Confront 
as a consequence of their iow levels of development in economic, political, 
social, and cultural orders, we consider planning to constitute the instru- 
ment most adequate to realize the (superacci6n}) and to guide the destiny of 
America along paths which lead toward historical authenticity, toward peace, 
toward respect for human dignity, toward progress and toward liberty. 
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"Convinced of the importance the publication and application of our 
conclusions has for American towns, and of the responsibility which befalls 
us as authors of this document in this stage of our history, we propose that 
the principles formed and embraced by us during the Seminar of Technicians 
and Officials in Urban Planning, realized at the Seat of the Inter-American 
Center of Housing and Planning in October, 1958, be known as THE CHARTER OF 
THE ANDES." 


‘ 
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l. This lecture was given at the annual conference of the American Institute 
of Planners, held in New York City during late October. Ernest Weissmann is 
Assistant Director of the United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs, in charge 
of the Housing, Building and Planning Branch. 


2. The known natural resources are unevenly distributed among continents 
and nations. Capital resources and technological means, the man-made counter- 
parts of the natural resources have grown into an even less balanced pattern 
favouring the already developed countries. At the same time, the population 
of many areas continues increasing out of step with their food producing lands 
and the natural, economic and technological resources available to them. Thus, 
while the industrialized countries continue to grow more productive, the less 
developed ones continue to be seriously frustrated in their efforts to raise 
their levels of living. 


" 3. The relatively inexpensive measures of public health and sanitation which 
t are undertaken for humanitarian reasons are evidently succeeding in saving 
lives in the developing countries; but conventional economic considerations 
are retarding the development of the more costly measures which could offer 
new means of livelihood in these countries by putting to use their natural 
wealth and human resources for their own benefit. On the other hand, in the 
highly industrialized countries, the standards of social services and community 
\ facilities in the congested cities often fail to satisfy the social and cultural 
{ demands of an increasingly mobile population. 


4. Under the impact of current demographic movements and technological: change 
in industry, agriculture, power and transport, migration from the countryside 
to the city has become more rapid, intensive and universal. Physical con- 
gestion and blight are now affecting vast urban and rural areas and are 
presenting seemingly insoluble problems of financing, organization and recon- 
struction. Population projections indicate that if present trends continue, 
Asia and the Far East alone will be inhabited in 1980 by as many people as now 
live in the entire world. Much of this population increase will be concen- 
trated in cities, which appear to be growing in Asia at a rate almost three 
times faster than in the rest of the world. The large Asian cities with over 
100 thousand inhabitants are expected to add-between 1950 and 1975 at least 

. another 70 million to their population of some 106 million. If, however, 
urbanization continues at the present pace, the large cities of Asia may grow 
by some 230 million persons. The cities of 20 thousand persons and over would 
increase from 170 million in 1950 to a range of 280 to 540 million in 1975. 
The implications of this growth for planning and housing in terms of capital, 
materials, technology and skills are obvious. The other areas of the world 
show similar symptoms of an urban/rural imbalance. 


La 5. National programmes for economic development appear to intensify the al- 
be ready strained urban/rural balance everywhere. The pressure on arable land; 
the hope of better living conditions; the prestige and lure of the big city; 
and the promise of a securer industrial employment, keep a large number of 
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people drifting to old and new cities and industrial centres. As a con- 
sequence, more people are now living in the urban areas in the so-called less 
developed countries than the current productivity of their agriculture and 
industry can support. Only part of this concentration has occured, however, 
in response to an economic need. In other words, urbanization is in fact 
bringing more people to the city faster than can be absorbed by industrial- 
ization centered on urban areas. This relatively new development is “ow 
beginning to assume the proportions and characteristics of a worldwide crisis. 


6. The current explosive growth of cities tends to break down former patterns 
of social responsibility as well as existing social and economic institutions 
which are seldom replaced by a new socio-economic structure, corresponding to 
the city's role in contemporary society. The physical symptoms of this de- 
ficiency are bad housing and poor community services, inadequate sanitation 
and utilities, choked up city traffic, and filth, squalor and disease. These 
inevitably breed social disorganization and various forms of group and personal 
maladjustment. Gang activity, juvenile delinquency, crime and vice are the 
more conspicuous aspects of urban slums and environmental blight. Finally, 

in many cities, a large portion of urban populations remain slum dwellers and 
squatters without ever becoming part of their community and its social insti- 
tutions. 


7. While it may not be always possible to avoid some of the less desirable 
symptoms of development, certain new factors make it unnecessary for the 
developing countries to repeat the past mistakes of the now industrialized 
countries. 


a. Present technology and science offer a wider range of possibilities 
in the distributions of people and settlements. 


b. There exists at present a definite public and governmental responsi- 
bility for the development process. 


c. There is a wealth of information and experience assembled by scien- 
tists and practitioners in all countries. 


With this arsenal of knowledge, powers, and techniques, simultaneous and 
concerted action becomes possible on all essential fronts to reduce if not 
prevent the occurrance of social and physical blight. 


8. Urbanization, industrialization and agricultural development are major 
processes which mankind is learning to use, and which it must seek to guide 

in order to achieve a better balance in economic and social development. Plan- 
ning on a regional scale - aiming at an integration of the natural, economic 
and human resources in a single development effort, over a period of time, and 
for the benefit of the people of a given area - may bring us closer to 
achieving this goal. Consequently the scarce resources available, nationally 
or internationally, should be channelled to the most essential areas with 
regard to human needs and economic development possibilities. 


9. Large sections of the population have often stayed outside economic 
development programmes since these usually concentrate, in their initial 
phases, on basic industries. Insufficient attention has been paid in some 
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instance to agricultural development which is a prerequisite for industrial 

and balanced urban growth. In a number of cases, methods known as community 
development have been combined with agricultural extension and the establish- 
ment of cottage and small-scale industries. The resources and enthusiasm of 
the people have thus been mobilized for a substantial contribution to national 
development. There remains, however, important work to be done in technology, 
economics, sociology and in educational techniques to enable nations to tale- 
full advantage of this most abundant resource ~ the people who are to be the 
ultimate beneficiaries of development programmes. Certain methods of com- 
munity development already tested in the village are beginning to prove 
successful also in urban areas, particularly in connection with the improvement 
of the physical and social environment. A wider participation of the average 
citizen in setting the goals and determining the direction and pace of develop- 
ment may help to increase this contribution to seneral economic and social 
progress. 


The Tokyo Seminar* 


10. Against this background of problems and potential solutions, the United 
Nations Seminar on Regional Planning, held in Tokyo from 25 July to & August 
established that: 


a. Economic planning and development have become in most countries a 
definite responsibility of government. Physical or environmental 
planning should consequently take its rightful place along with 
economic, social and administrative planning, all of which are com- 
ponent parts of a single continuing, but manysided process. 


b. In order to achieve an integration of plans and actions of varying 
importance, the scale of planning should be a regional one. he 
region, being a link between the nation and the local community 
provides a suitable frame of reference for a balanced integration of 
development projects of national significance with those basing 
themselves on local initiative. 


c. Cities are here to stay and they will grow in number and size. We 
must, therefore, learn how to use economic development and irdustri- 
alization as a means of strengthening the economic base cf the 
existing metropolitan cities and as a means of aitracting, through 
appropriate location of new industries, the flow of migrants to 
other existing and new towns and to the rural areas. 


d. As countries develop economically and introduce more advanced tech- 
nology and new sources of power, including atomic energy, urban- 
ization and the growth of cities may accelerate. Planning and 
development on a regional scale may be able, however, to help in 
guiding the decentralization of some industries and of the new urban 
concentrations which will then become necessary. 


e. There are no universal models for regional planning, and each situ- 
ation requires its own solution which must avoid setting too rigid 
a framework for development. Long-range plans should be reviewed 
and redefined periodically in the light of a continuing evaluation 


*For a somewhat fuller account of the conclusions reached at the Tokyo 
Seminar, see the November Issue of EKISTICS, IIP-GA 37, pp. 219-228. 
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of social achievements due to current investment programmes which 
usually cover a period comparatively shorter than the development 
plan itself. 


f. The necessary personnel for the planning and execution of develop- 
ment programmes is lacking, and there are serious gaps in our know- 
ledge. Cooperation among nations in the exchange of information, 
experiences and personnel may help to fill these gaps, but a sustained 
effort isneededin ali countries in professional education and training 
at all levels and also information for the average citizen so that he 
can participate more usefully in this country's development efforts. 


g- Planning and development experience in widely separated areas provides 
a basis for the assumption that contemporary science and technology 
can devise the material basis for a vastly greater population in all 
parts of the world. It will, however, be necessary for the countries 
to develop their economic, natural and human resources accordingly, 
and to plan for such a development now. 


11. In view of the expected heavy concentration of people in urban areas, 

the failure to guide the growth of cities so that they can contribute their 
share towards a balanced economic and social development will deprive a very 
substantial part of humanity of the right to countries, this has resulted in 
serious diseconomies, and it is preventing the full social benefits of economic 
development from reaching as yet large sections of the population. In the 
developing countries, it may mean a slowing down of the pace of economic de- 
velopment and probably social regression in terms of levels of living. 


12. In all countries, there is a need to take full advantage of new tech- 
nology in transport, utilities and construction to rejuvenate cities, to 
bring back nature into them, and to reduce the daily chore of traveling to 
work. Faster rapid transit and new modes of transportation; abandonment, if 
necessary, of the dream of "possessing" individual iomes in their present 
form; and creation of tieir counterparts in taller builcings with less grouad 
coverage might perhaps return seauty, efficiency and sanity to our cities. 
Action is urgently needed, because cities have always been great carriers and 
initiators of social, cultural and economic progress. It is cue cities that 
in our time must progress, or the nations will perish. 


13. In the highly developed countries, the problem seems to seduce itself 

to a change of pace and scale of action. instead of slow moving slum 
clearance programmes of a limited scope, the scale of urvan cevelopment and 
redevelopment should be conceived sufficiently iarge so that the resulting 
reconstruction effort could make a positive impact on the economy of the 
countries. Instead of being merely social programmes, housing and urban and 
regional development could become factors of highest significance for national 
economies. There is consequently a crying need to take a hard look at the 
problem of local economic development as a basis for urban renewal and metro- 
politan growth in harmony with the goals of general economic and social de- 
velopment. Under these circumstances, a sufficiently important reconstruction 
effort in the highly industrialized countries might well present an alterna- 
tive to armaments when a substant’..’ reduction becomes practicable. The im- 
pre. snents of man's physical env rent could thus contribute its share to 
the world's economic improvement cud *> its welfare and peace. 
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1. This paper begins with general aspects of the transportation function 
builds upon a considerable amount of specific factual analysis, and develops 
recommendations for better transportation policy in the developing countries. 
Martin Meyerson is Williams Professor of City and Regional Planning and 
Director of the Center for Urban Studies at Harvard University. He is also 
Vice President of ACTION (American Council to Improve our Neighborhoods). 


Kinds of Movement Necessary for Urbanization-Industrialization 


2. Urbanization and industrialization do not and cannot occur without elabo- 
rate systems of movement. Production and consumption rarely can take place 

at a single location and physical facilities have been developed in different 
ways at various periods of time to overcome spatial barriers. Major types of 
movement necessary to achieve and to support urbanization and industrialization 
are: 


a. The movement of energy b. The movement of foodstuffs 

c. The movement of non-fuel minerals d. The movement of building 
materials 

e. The movement of manufactured goods £. The movement of people 

g- The movement of messages h. The movement of water and 


wastes. 


3. Increased specialization of production and living patterns finds the 
movement of materials and people elongated. Increased physical distance has 
affected movements of each type. The transfer costs of goods affect costs of 
production more than the movement of persons and the demand to cut them down 
is great. Even when cheap transportation is used, the transport of bulky 
goods can sharply increase their cost. 


4. Occasional migrations are less important than constant movements of 
people, many of which are linked to the production process. The journey to 
work is the principal regular movement; but others are journeys to school, to 
shopping, to recreation, and to religious, political and social assemblies. 
Regular movements of persons become especially complex in large population 
concentrations where many persons must be moved at the same hours. 


5. The savings of manpower in modern transmission of messages is phenomenal 
when contrasted to methods used a century ago. Further promise lies in the 
expansion of these techniques to include some interpersonal relations --such 
as education-- at distant points. 


6. The movement of water to urban concentrations and the movement of wastes 
away from them is necessary to safeguard health. Even where wastes are not 
flushed away, the problems of collecting, treating and disposing of them 

(e.g. for fertilizer) involve considerable manpower and transportation. It is 
expected that cities everywhere will continue to extend the consumption of vast 
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quantities of water for drinking, gardening, bathing, cooling, industrial 
processing and industrial waste disposal and that cupplies of water will con- 
tinue to set limits on the extent of continuous urbanization. Even if sea 


water were used for industrial uses, costs of conveying and storing water 
would mount with urban expansion. 


7. The transfer of fossil fuels (coai and then oil) was one of the earlies 
and most important of goods transfers in the early period of industrializati 
With the exhaustion of these sources of energy at particular locations, 
movement shifted to new and usually wore distant supplies. ‘he weight and 
bulk of these materials and the volume required by cities and factories has 
meant that cheap long haul facilities such as water and rail transport have 
been needed for the transfer. fut the process of movewent itself consumed 
a substantial portion of the fuei--especially with coal burning locomotives. 
As technology has developed, energy from a fixec location (such as water power) 
was stretched to cover a wide territory in the form of electricity. 


An Opportunity for New Patterns of Industrializacion and Urbanization. 


&. For two centuries or more, the kind of industrialization and urbanization 
known in the West has been the historic pattern of the above kinds of movement. 
These patterns need not have to be repeated in countries which look to eco- 
nomic or urban development. There may not be a necessar, reiationship be- 
tween industrialization and urbanization; and it may Le possible to plan a 
transportation-utilities-communication network so as to ninimize the necessity 
for movement, which would make capital and operating costs less tlian was the 
case in haphazard Western developments. 


9. It has been observed that trade elaboration may te a first step in eco- 
nomic growth. Later advanced economic deve’opment rests upon an organized 
system of internal trade which offers outlets for local products aud introduces 
new products, techniques and points of view. Internai trade cannot be organ- 
ized without adequate means of transporting goods and people. Later incusitrial 
growth and intensive agriculture depend upon an augmented anc improved transpore- 
tation network. Whether later economic developisent is to follow a policy of 
concentrating in urban industrial centers or one of decentralizing to smaller- 
scale industry, (or a combindation of both) a well developed system of transpor- 
tation and communication is required. But if tie former policy is pursued, 
greater emphasis must be placed on the internal circulation of goods and 
persons in densely settied areas, with some kind of mass transportation in- 
evitable. And if decentralization is favored, greater emphasis must be placed 
on the multiple interconnections of the smaller scattered specialized places 

of production--which is recognizable easier with present teclalques of transpor- 
tation and communication than it was a centruy ago. 


10. Movement is not independent of the purposes to which it ts 
matter how vital it may be. Rarely desired for itself, transpo 
be considered an instrument to obtain other desired goals. Mov 


be itsel= automatically 


benefit production or improve iiving patterns. Yet the creation of a trans- 
portation system examplifies the phenomenon of diffused benefits: the single 
investment in transportation may produce multiple returns in various spheres 
of a country's economic, political and social life. 
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ll. Therefore, classification of the purposes for which transportation is to 
be an instrument is essential. Transportation: 


May help exploit mines or other natural resources, 

Or facilitate international trade, 

Or help to spread investment evenly into all regions of the country, 
Or strengthen defense, 

Or increase the health, comfort and convenience of the population, 
Or achieve other objectives. 


The most advanced techniques in survey-making or data-processing, and the 
most detailed knowledge on installations and operations of various transpor- 
tation and communication facilities, will not determine the goals transpor- 
tation is to serve. Nacional determinations must be made so that planning 
for movement may coincide with planning for development. Inadequate or un- 
coordinated or badly located transportation can hinder production or other 
objectives. And excess transportation capacity, or transportation chosen 
for prestige or out of habit, can waste limited resources. 


12. Developing countries which have yet to make large-scale transportation 
investments can look to the experience of the West and benefit from its trials 
and errors; they can look to emerging technical and organizational innovations, 
not only within transportation itself but within the purposes which movement 
serves and they can look for insights to the experiences and experiments of 
capital-scarce countries. 


Insights from the Developing Countries 

13. Examples from such capital-scarce countries as India, China (mainland), 
Japan, Australia, Iraq, Egypt, Syria, Malaya, and the USSR (of an earlier era), 
give the following insights into the provision of facilities for movement: 


a. All countries have adopted policies to expand facilities for 
movement; impetus to this course of action and guidance has been 
offered by many United Nations agencies. 


b. Transportation facilities by themselves do not produce growth; the 
provision of facilities must be intimately and intricately related 
to economic growth so that the volume of traffic will be sufficient 
for transportation operation and the transportation operation will 
be efficient enough to enable production economies. If well planned 
and organized, a developing transportation system can spur the 
development of certain transportation-related activities and thus of 
economic progress generally. For example, simultaneous development 
of domestic industries to supply transportation materials and 
equipment, training of technical and administrative staff and stimu- 
lation of a domestic capital market may be intermeshed with extending 
the transportation network. 


c. There may be an actual political struggle over the allocation of 
resources to transportation serving cities or those serving rural 
and remote areas; even if this problem is not politically vital, it 
will be economically important. Often for strategic or administrative 
reasons or to open up a new area for development, national governments 
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provide transportation facilities which are initially unremunerative. 
Such a policy may be unpopular since other sectors of the economy, 
often the consumer, may suffer in the interim. 


d. Transportation facilities must be considered in terms of the costs 
of alternative modes of transfer; a human porter even in a labor 
surplus area may be the most expensive form of transport, yet 
capital intensive facilities may be wasteful. 


e. Transportation must be considered broadly so that communications 
and utilities are regarded as other forms of movement and may be 
substituted for or supplement the physical transfer of persons or 
goods. 


i f. Each investment in a facility carries with it a tendency to recoup 

i. the investment in that facility; if, for example, a government has 
heavily invested in rail development, it will probably try to 
encourage use of those facilities in a developmental program. If 
protection of particular forms of movement are too extensive, 
through regulation or subsidization or other means, an inefficient 
movement system may result and capital will be channeled to less 
productive uses. 


- g- Transportation is only one of the many uses of scarce capital; 
developing countries will try to minimize transportation expenditures. 


14. Developing countries, which have not yet made the major capital invest- 
ments in transportation and communications necessary to facilitate physical 
and economic development face the challenging task of allocating scarce re- 
sources wisely. Transportation and other developments need not happen au- 
tomatically, accidentally or haphazardly. To avoid past mistakes and to 
benefit from recent technological innovations, developing countries should 
do what their industrialized counterparts did not: plan for movement to 
reduce the frictions of distance with the lowest possible capital and oper- 
ating expenditures consistent with achievement of desired goals. 


15. Planning for movement must be done not in isolation, but in conjunction 
with planning for other activities. These must be worked out simultaneously 
with the methods of movement to minimize costs and to maximize the benefits 
accruing from development and from the transportation network. In planning 
for movement, due consideration must be given to: 

a. The demands of geography, 

b. The particular suitability of various forms of transportation, 

c. The availability ot tuels, 

d. The availability of skilled personnel required for operation and 
maintenance, 
The means of financing the investments, 
The methods of organizational control and administration, 
The anticipated volumes of density of movement 
The economic and social costs of alternative transportation proposals 
The kinds of consequences that are likely to occur in terms of land 
use or human behavior. 
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These are some of the major factors which will enter into planning for move- 
ment and planning for the activities and functions for which movement is a 
means. 


16. Planners of movement for developing countries may find that they can 

logically pre-test certain costs and benefits of various alternative pro- 

posals through the construction of hypothetical models. The inputs and 

likely outputs for these models will vary according to the individual circum- 

stances of each specific country as will the valuation placed on the quali- 

tative costs and benefits. The following considerations will be applicable 

generally, however, and are suggested as a framework in which planning for ‘: 
movement may take place. e 


17. Goal Clarification, a First Essential. The character of transportation 
and conmunications networks will differ markedly: 


a. If the largest sources of raw materials are to be linked with port 
facilities, 

b. Or if internal trade is to be promoted, 

c. Or if administrative control is to be secured over the entire 
geographic area of the nation, 

d. Or if large-scale industry is to be developed, 

e. Or if internal circulation within cities is to be improved, 

f. Or tourist trade increased. 


Developing countries may have many objectives and may want simultaneously to 
exploit natural resources, increase agricultural productivity, increase 
industrialization, improve internal protection and raise urban amenities. 
Some kind of hierarchy of objectives must be determined before investment 
takes place in transportation and communication systems. 


18. The major choices for investment in movement probably are these: 


a. The amount to be invested in movement compared to that which is 
invested directly in industrial facilities, agriculture or other 
parts of the productive system; 

b. The amount invested in movement for productive purposes compared 
to that invested for purposes which are not directly productive 
(the convenience safety or welfare of the users); 


c. The locus of the investment and whether it favors capital city 
development, is concentrated in urban or metropolitan areas generally, 
or diffused over regional or national areas. 


19. Establishing optimum ratios of investment in transportation and communi- 
cations in respect to other economic development activities and to other means 
of increasing social welfare will change with changing societal conditions. 
These optimum ratios will not rest solely on economic costs evaluations. 
Similarly, investment in movement may not be judged solely in terms of the 
costs in many directions. Its value may be judged in terms of the activities 
it stimulates and permits as well as in terms of the efficiency with which it 
promotes the specific objective it is intended to serve. 
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20. The Imperative to Cost Minimization: Reduction of Demand. The system 
of movement must be planned on a cost-minimizing principle in view of the 
fantastically high capital investment involved in highway, rail, air, tele- 
phone and other modern means of transportation and communication. However, 
even where labor is considered surplus and capital is scarce, any capital 
investment made often might be placed most wisely in the latest equipment, 
leaping over intermediate and less efficient means. 


21 Specific rubrics for minimization of costs are dangerous. For example, 
water cannot be regarded as cheaper than motor transportation or rail or 
even air unless the speed of movement, labor consuméd, transfer charges, 
traffic volumes, seasonal availability and other factors are calculated as 
well as whether strategic points are in fact linked by this means. Each 
country must try to evaluate hosts of alternative transportation proposals 

in terms of its unique combination of objectives, geography, climate, distri- 
bution of economic activities, history of use, skills, operating and mainte- 
nance problems. 


22. Minimization of costs may be obtained by reducing the demand for 
movement: 


a. Through Land Use Planning. If land uses which are related to each 
other functionally can be grouped together geographically, much of 
the cross-laul and traffic movement among these interdependent ac- 
tivities can be eliminated. By clustering industries which are linked 
to each other, associating commercial establislments, or giving 
workers ready access to their employment, necessity for traffic 
movement may not be generated. To minimize transportation by cluster- 
ing related activities in proximity, these relationships must be 
known. In developing countries where new economic activities are 
being introduced, it is necessary to make informed judgements on 
whether either Western past linkages or emerging tendencies are 
applicable. Minimizing transportation needs by placing related ac- 
tivities in proximity is more feasible in the location of new land 
uses than in relocation of existing ones. While sweeping relocation 
would be very expensive, spot relocation may effect important 
transportation economies. 


b. Through Substitution. Transportation should be regarded as only one 
of the means for linking persons and things separated spatially. 
For example, it may be cheaper to burn coal at its source (or at 
an economic location) and transit electric power to industry over 
poles and wires than to transport that coal over a highway or rail- 
roal which has to be constructed almost exclusively for the purpose 
of carrying fuel. Or transportation may be avoided through extensive 
use of television or radio where personal services rather than goods 
are involved, as in health and educational services. But the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the substitute mechanism should be tested, and 
one should be sure that other pressing needs of transportation are 
not being left out of the calculation. 
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c. Through Organization. Transportation and communication systems 
frequently have peak loads which strain the capacities of facilities. 
Rather than add new capacity, it may be possible to acjust the con- 
ditions creating the peak demand. In the case of congestion due to 
journeys to and from work, occuring at the same hour for most urban 
employees, various alleviating measures may be introduced. Perhaps 
the most effective would be staggering the hours of employment, but 
such a policy cannot be pursued where many people object to it. 
Regulating the price system to stimulate use during off-peak hours 
is another device for equalizing use and obviating an increase in 
capacity; and this has been done for mass transit lines and telephone 
calls for distant points. 


23. The Imperative to Cost Minimization: Rationalization of Movement Systems. 
There are myriads of means by which movement may be rationalized and mechanizec. 
Standardized parts, standardization of terminology, methods and signals, basic 
training programs, specialization of personnel and equipment--these are a few 
of the ways in which efficient operations of transportation and coimunication 
systems may be secured. Two aspects of this subject are: 


a. Coordination and Integration of Movement. Duplication of facilities 
must be avoided, both to minimize capital investment and to insure 
the high traffic volume necessary to efficient service. Coorcination 
must be on two levels: 


I) Division of roles assigned to different forms of movement; 
o 


I} Integration of the various forms of movement. 


Division of responsibility between long-haul and short-haul trips, 
between bulk and small package goods, between high value and low. 
value and between freight and passenger service are 211 areas for 
specialization. Dut ways of combining movement as well as of 
separating it are needed, for specialization is not desirable in ite 
self. Coordination and integration imply administrative cooperacion 
and agreement. ‘They require a number of uniformities, such as rail 
guages, weights for trucks, traffic devices or signalling, etc. The 
costs of transshipment are always high, even when weclanized; and the 
transfer of goods from one kind of vehicle to another should Le 
minimized wherever possible. 


b. Maintenance and Operation as Considerations. In choices for transpor- 
tation and communications, maintenance and operation need to te 
considered; for they enter into the calculation of movement expense 
as much as do initial capital costs. Less obvious than parts re- 
placement, fuel consumption and amortization speed are the factors of 
human behavior. Potential vandalism to pipelines or availability of 
skilled drivers or mechanics fall into this category. But such 
factors of tehavior are subject to change. The most important point 
in the movement system, from the point of view of maintenance and 
operation, are the facilities for linking one kind of movement to 
another. These points should be particularly examined for weaknesses 
and potential break-down and for high prices. Technological or organ- 
izational innovations may strengthen these weak points. 
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24. Potentialities of New Technology. Developing countries should be sensi- 71 
tive to the possibilities of technological advances, since they may refrain 
from costly investment in intermediate facilities and may anticipate the kinds 
of patterns which might come about by harnessing new technolocy wiien costs 1. 
are reduced. While costs are very high for the generation of electric power si 
chrough nuclear energy, the time may be foreseen when areas not having great th 
supplies of fossil fuels will use it--and benefic by relatively low transport ea 
costs. If such energy can be used to reduce ores near the extraction site, ed 
transportation of low-grade ore can be greatly reduced. Such a source of 
power would also stimulate pipelines (with electric pumps propelling large 2. 
volumes of gases, liquids and crushed or emulsified solids) and conveyors for Al 
bulky items. Solar energy, sonic energy, wind and possibly tidal power may 
also be effective substitutes for fossil fuels, at least for domestic purposes. P 

‘ 

26. Other technological possibilities may reduce the demand for transportation 8! 
and otherwise be economical to a developint country. The waier-farning of te 
algae may produce a high-protein food at the same time it helps dispose of tl 
urban wastes. Other kinds of intensive food production (hydroponics, fish T 
farming, and very intensive gardening) may mean that most of the bulky perish- £ 
able food stuffs could be produced on the outskirts of metropolitan areas. B 
Other innovations appear in transportation and communications instruments b 
themselves. Perhaps we shall see the crossing of traditional divisions of c 


movement flow--e.g., the diesel-electric rubber-tired train which can run over 
any territory which has a rough path. 


EDITOR'S NOTE:. fFuch's successful crossing of the Antartic continent wich a 
fleet of "polecots" and"weasel" vehicles with caterpillar treads turned a 
spotlight upon a form of transportation which is making expersive road-making 
and road maintenance unnecessary in some developin:;; areas in the Canadiar. 
north. 
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Osborn, F.J. 
SOVIET CITY DEVELOPMENT IN 1958. 


Town and Country Planning, October 1958, pp. 385-393. Illustrations. 
711.41 (47) 


1. This article was taken from impressions of the town planning and housing 
situation in the USSR during the visit of party of six British planners to 
the Soviet Union in May and June of this year. Sir Frederick J. Osborn, an 
early disciple of Ebenezer Howard and pioneer in the Garden City Movement is 
editor of Town and Country Planning. 


2. The following statement is part of a speech by N.S. Khrushchev at the 
All-Union Building Conference, 12 April 1958. 


"In order to break up big towns, the building of sateilite towns is being 
developed in a number of Western countries, particularly in England. These 
satellites are being built forty to fifty kilometers from the centres of big 
towns. Our builders and architects, visiting Western countries, have studied 
this building and have proposed that we should also build satellite towns. 

The Government has approved this proposal and passed a decision to build the 
first satellite towns near Moscow. What more is necessary? We must build! 
But Moscow's satellite towns are not being built. Time passes, the years go ' 
by, but house-building is becoming more and more concentrated in Moscow. We 
cannot go on building like this..." 


3. The planners observed plenty of evidence of the new emphasis these remarks 
represent; but they also found that, in several cities, there was more definite 
action than Mr. Khrushthev. took note of. They saw, for instance, fully worked- 
out plans and models for two of the three intended satellite towns for Leningrad 
(Gorskawa and Sosnovaya Polyana) for which they were told, site works will begin ; 
in 1959 and building in 1960. Though no plans were in view for the eight new { 
towns proposed for Moscow, on one of these, Kryukovo, work is also to begin in 
1959. All signs indicates that the Government's decision to push on with satel- 
lite towns is recent, and is connected with the visit to Pritain of Soviet / 
planners in 1957. 


4. Like Britain, the USSR is late in tackling the problem of city over-growth 
and congestion. (Greater Moscow has grown from 11 millions in 1917 to 7 
millions in 1957). But the authorities there now show a greater seise of 
urgency than their British counterparts. They also believe that their economic 
and administrative system enables them to apply the dispersal policy more 
logically and rapidly than can be done in the West. 


Limitation of City Size and Density 
5. Moscow, with 5 millions inside its city limits, and Leningrad with 3 1/4 { 
millions, display the familiar diseases of all great cities: shortages of 
central space for dwellings, recreation, schools, and other purposes; long 

journeys to work; long distances from open country. Street congestion occurs, 
but is less acute than in Western cities, because main streets are wider and 
private cars fewer. Planners anticipate an increase of cars, though not neces- 
sarily up to the Western scale, since State policy could, if desired, check 
private ownership of cars by fixing their prices high and the fares for public 
transport low. Green belts are valued, and city plans now reserve them and 


progressively deepen them. Moscow is extending its belt from ten to fifty kilo- 
meters. 
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Five-Storey Walk-up Flats 


6. Khrushchev (in the speech above cited) condemned architects who wish to 
build eight-storey epartment buildings since four or five storey walk-ups are 
far more economical. For the same reasons--economy and speed in production-- 
single-family houses with gardens are not built. One of the reasons for the 
high cost of construction in Russia is the climatic conditions. In most parts 
of Russia walls and roofs must resist very severe winters, services have to be 
laid 6 to 7 feet below ground, and heating must be more powerful than in Bri- 
tain. Normal floor space per new dwelling unit is about 300 to 4U0 square 
feet, and this is too small to be economically divided over two floors unless 
back-to-back design is used. Soviet builders have not yet applied quantity- 
production to two-storey row housing. Four-storey or even three-storey flats 
are auch preferred by Soviet planners, and are sometimes built, despite the 
fact that five-storey construction is cheaper. The higher costs of elevator- 
equipped high blocks had kept them from being built except in a few places. 


Housins and Planning Administration 


Ve Tne Soviet Union has embarked on a tremendous housing programme which 
has required a great expansion of the industries for building and the pro- 
duction of materials. The administrative system has in the last two or three 
years been reorganized and partly decentralized. Major policy for building 
and construction (including housing) as well as town planning is governed by 
the State Committee of the Council of Ministers for Construction (Gosstroy) 
in accord with the general policy directed by the national economic authority 
(Gossplan). The fifteen republics of the USSR each have their own equivalent 
ministerial bodies, which since 1955 have taken over the approval of town 
plans and building programmes. But many standards and norms (and even designs) 
are prescribed by the central Gosstroy, to which also major projects have to 


be submitted for approval, and whose officials participate in the preparation 
of plans. 


8.  Gosstroy has a staff of 400. Subordinate to it is the Academy of Con- 
struction and Architecture, which conducts research and distributes tech- 
nical information on building and town planning; it has about twenty insti- 
tutes employing about 8,500 persons. One of these institutes is that for 
City Building and Regional Planning, which has a staff of 75\ and studies 
among other things, the optimum population for towns. One of the architects 


here said that present opinion favours an optimum of 30,0U0-5U,U00 for towns 
in general, with 200,000-250,000 for regional centres. 


9. There are also Academies of Construction in the princinal constituent 
Republic of the USSR. And some research work and setting of stancards seem 
i also tbe undertaken by the USSR Union of Architects and its regional and 

t local branches. Whether this volume of research and study adds up to more 
than is done in the British planning and building set-up is difficult to judge; 


but it is certainly much more centralized, and perhaps it results in a greater 
uniformity and practice throughout the country. 


City Planning and Design 


10. Each city has a planning department under its local soviet, which pre- 
pares a general plan, subject in certain matters to the approval of the 

higher authorities of the Republic and the Union. An example is the Town Plan- 
ning Board of Moscow, which not only prepared the city plan but designs and 
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directs actual development. It employs 600 architects and 3,000 other persons. 

A seven-year plan for the whole city defines areas to be developedor redeveloped |, 
and buildings to be retained, removed or added at given dates. For each of the 
thirteen administrative divisions of Moscow there is a "working party" which 
prepares constructional schemes within its area and submits plans and estimates 
to the Board, which in turn obtains the sanction of the Moscow soviet. (This 
“working party" is supplied by a "geological board" with a complete survey of 
the site on a 1/500 scale). 


Building and Construction 
11. Questions of cost and quality are very much in the minds of Soviet housing 


authorities. Prefabrication is being widely introduced, and many new factories 
have been established for making concrete units for dwellings (walls, floors, 
staircases etc.). One such factory was observed to be highly automated and is 
producing this year 100,000 cubic yards of reinforced concrete parts--with a 
goal for next year of three times that amount. 


Scale of Housing Effort and Need 


12. Because of the sheer scale of the housing need and programme, the intro- 
duction of prefabrication was considered necessary. This year's plan is for 

61 million square metres of "living space" in dwelling schemes, plus 800,000 
dwellings to be build by farmers and private persons. If achieved, this will 
mean a total production of over 1,000 million square feet or housing floor 
space. And if such output can be sustained for ten years, it will bring the 
average floor-space per person up to a little over half that of British council- 
house standards. Considering the general levels of housing in the countries 

of Eastern and Northern Europe and the economic priorities of the State, this 

is felt to be a respectable target. 


Layout and Planting 
13. The considered layout of groups of dwellings up to "neighborhood" scale, 


with ‘rees, lawns and gardens and some provision for children's play as well ) 
as club rooms and school facilities, was found attractive. There are many ) 
schemes where even the five-storey blocks are saved by planting and the attain- 
ment of open effects at moderate density. Tree-planting has recently been done 
on a great scale in town and country. 


Housing and the Size of Towns 
14. On the grounds of economy the five-storey block is accepted as the norm 


for urban dwellings, with a hope of reduction to four stories which is only 
slightly more costly. But in housing schemes sponsored by mining and factory 
industries for their own workers, single family homes, (detached or in pairs 

or rows) are favored. Workers commonly share in building these houses for 
their own occupation, even at some sacrifice in wages; and there have been 
spots of trouble with the higher authorities when factory managements have been 
accused for diverting to housing more of their budget than was considered cor- 
rect. There is a heavy demand for home ownership, which is encouraged by the 
authorities and aided by State loans. 


15. In old city centres density is very high; and when the planned redevelop- 
ment occurs, even rebuilding with five-storey flats reasonably landscaped will 
cause much displacement. The policy now adopted involved also the displacement 
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of some industrial establishments and offices. ‘The entry of new factories 


or offices to any of the fifty cities of 500,000 or over is now said to be 
"categorically prohibited." 


16. The overspill of persons or workplaces from great cities like Me:-cow or 


Leningrad are to be provided for in new satellite towns. Economy dictates 


however that housing in these towns is still to be mainly in four-storey 
blocks; but sites will be allocated for single-family houses for owner-occu- 
piers, as they are in existing towns. 
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Steiler, Konrad 
ROURKELA: A NEW INDUSTRIAL CITY 
Neue Heimat, 10/1957, pp. 57-70. Illustrations. Text in German, with 
explanations in English and French. 

711.4 (540) 


1. Rourkela lies on the railway from Calcutta to Bombay, about 260 miles 
(450 km) west of Calcutta. It is being planned as a new steel-manufacturing 
centre with a population of 100,000--perhaps reaching a million inhabitants 
some day. The German firm of Krupp and Demag are doing the planning and some 
of the architectural work. Among those active on this project for the firm 
were Werner Baecker, Claus Coupette, Hans Feldhusen and Heinz Teschner. 


2. The planned city is being located close to iron ore workings, which lie 
almost directly to the south of the selected site. Coalfields and another 
steel mill lie only about 300 km to the northest. These limited distances 
will favour low costs of transport for the two main heavy and bulky materials 
required to produce steel. 


3. Geographically, the present situation of the site finds the East-West 
Calcutta-Bombay railway running north of the site of the present iron-ore 
source. This railway parallels a chain of hills as it crosses an area which 
is distinctly delimited by a nearly right-angle bend in the River Brahman. 
The only present human contributions to the site are rural paths and clusters 
of hutments. Rourkela takes its name from one such cluster. 


4. While Rourkela was being »vlanned, three experimental plans were proposed 
for the same site just north of both the railway and the chain of hills, and 
south of the east-west arm of the river. The first experimental plan was 
based on a geographical focus for the site. A central unit was surrounded by 
a ring of six residential units plus three more units to the east and two 
more to the west. The second experimental plan was for twin cities (each 
with its own center and with bi-laterial communications. In both of these 
first two plans it was recognized that roads going to the iron-ore source 

and to the railroad would have to pass through two breaks in the chain of 
hills; and some form of ring-road was used in both cases. The third plan 
also used the ring road, but made it part of linear city with no central focus. 
This was the principle selected as most suitable for Rourkela. (fig. 1) 


5. In the development plan, the steel works lie close to the iron ore 
workings, separated by the chain of hills from the city. Between the rail- 
road and the hills will be a light industrial zone. The city, lying north 
of the hills, is linked to both the steel works and the light industrial area 
by a rounded-triangular circuit road. (fig. 2) 


6. The residential areas will be protected by the hill chain, which is about 
330 ft in altitude. In any case, the prevailing wind is from the southwest 
and would usually not blow smoke over the residential quarters. The ring road 
can be reached from any point of the residential districts in 15 minutes walk- 
ing time. (figs. 3 and 4) 


7. The residential zone occupies a total area of 3,750 acres, being four 
miles long and 1.3 miles across. Twenty neighbourhoods of about 5,000 resi- 
dents each are incorporated in this zone on either side of a broad green band 
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which contains the circuit road. A "central area" crosses the continuous line 
of the city in the form of buildings set in an open park. 


8. A system of green spaces acts to separate the neighbourhoods, with minor 
open spaces within the neighbourhoods linking with the larger green belts. 
Along the western boundary of the city lies a model farm. (Near this, served 
by the railway, a slaughter house is to be built). Through the whole length 
of the city, the green belt 650 ft wide bisects the community. 


9. Since ground-water sources are unsatisfactory, water is taken from the 
river, cleaned and pumped into a storage tank in the hills. From there it is 
distributed into the neighbourhoods. 


10. After thorough study of the seasonal distribution of rainfall, it was 
concluded that a combined system of storm and sanitary sewage would not be 
practical economically. Accordingly, separate systems have been planned. 
Storm drainage ditches form the basis for a system of open spaces. 


ll. In the residential layouts, each worker has an individual, detached 
house. Even the smallest of these has two rooms, a kitchen, a washroom, and 
a yard of 330 to 480 sq ft. The yard is especially important, since the 
family spends most its time out of doors during nine months of the year. Cul- 
de-sacs lead from the main road into the neighbourhoods (see Sector A). 


View of first sector, 1957 a ee 
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Centre Scientifique et Technique du PAtiment 

HOW TO BUILD IN THE SAHARA DESERT 

COMMENT CONSTRUIRE AU 

Cahiers du Centre, July 1958. 6C pages. Illustrations. Original in Srench. 
69. (65) 


l. Probably tie most comprehensive stucy on proLllems aud prospects of 
desert construction, this report has been developec from investigation uncer- 
taken at the request of the Public Works Directorate for Algeria. ‘The ob- 
jective of the project was to arrive at architectural solutions whica could 
be recommended for such conditions. ‘Tie fincings of this study should aiso 
be applicable to much of Egypt and tlie Arabian penensu 


Specific Natural Conditions 


2. The climate of the Sahara is very important for coiist: sonal 
variations are significant, with very pleasant temperatures and rare frosts 
(except at high altitudes)during the winter months of December, January, and 
February. The Sprirg and the Autumn montlis (March, Aprii and November) are 
also pleasant but for occasional heat waves. Mey anc October are transitional 
months and the four months from June to September are torrid. Nebulosity is 
low; rain is scarce; and the air is very dry. 


UceLon. occa 


3. The variation in temperature between day and night is sharp--a differ- 
ential of from 12°C to 17°C (53°F to 63°F). In oasis areas, there is more 
humidity and daily temperature variations are less roger Ground temper- 
ature on this sandy soil can reach as high as 65°C (151°) during the day, 
but this heat is lost rapidly at night when the ground temperature cescends 
below that of air temperature. This gives the cffect of nocturnal radiation. 


4. Luminosity is caused by reflection from objects, not by the sun itself. 

In the Sahara the sun is quite vertical, the ground has an high aldebo, lack 

of vegetation, sandy and often saline soil. Lime wash on buildings adds to 

the effect of brightness. Inconveniences resulting are visual tiredness, 
dimness of vision and bright, early morning light inside houses. As the ground 
reflects a great deal, ceilings become especial!y igminous. 


5. The Sahara is not especially windy, except locally; tut tecause of the 
lack of vegetation, the effects of the wind are more easily felt. Toth the 
dust-wind and the sand-wind are important. ‘The dust-wind carries very fine 
particles of dry clay, which seem to penetrate even tightly sealed watches. 
When this wind is strong, the dust rises to heigitts of several hundred metres. 
The sand-wind carries quite fine sand particles (never more than 1'16 of a 
millimeter). Wever rising more than a few metres above the ground, this wind 


has a definite scouring effect, and it sometimes produces or moves sand dunes. 


6. Several animals are to be considered as affecting human habitat in the 
Sahara. The hyena, the jackal and the fennec Ashoni (a small fox-like animal) 
are important mammals. Reptiles such as the horned viper and the "Zorreis" 
or collar snake must be contended with, as must various kinds of scorpicas, 
flys, ants, wasps and termites--the last two around oasis areas. 


7. The soils of the Sahara offer particular problems. The clay soils next 
of the foundations stays damp while the soil around and beneath dries and 
shrinks. Such soils require the construction of exterior walls to a depth 
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varying according to the clays, but they must in all cases be of three metres 
or surrounded by an impermeable colarette. Otherwise, foundations may be laid 
on beams which resist the consequences of dryness. In salty soil, certain 
precautions must be taken in the choice of cements. 


8. Certain psychological effects of the desert are suggested. Depression, 
discouragement, mental lassitude--even nervousness--are caused by heat. The 
dense oasis areas offer a contrast, but a certain feeling of breathlessness 
or of confinement where vision is restricted by trees in the vastness of the 
desert. The emptiness of landscape, the monotony and the silence of the 
desert itself (especially on plateaux) can be enervating. 


Levels of Human Comfort 

9. Of all the considerations possible in levels of comfort, those of temper- 
ature and humidity are the clearest significance. Using these factors, a 
"zone of comfort" has been constructed, representing satisfactory conditions 
for 75% of human beings. According to such calculations, the maximum "comfcrt- 
able" effective temperature would be about 24°C or 75.2°F. The effective 
temperature includes both heat and humidity and the equivalent of an "effective" 
temperature of 24°C can be achieved for example by 28°C at 50% humidity, or 
26.5°C at 70% humidity. It should be noted that these are comfortable indoor 
temperatures worked out for the U.S.A., where outdoor temperatures are seldom 
more than moderately warm in comparison with those of the Sahara. 


10. Man can gradually become accustomed to the temperatures of the Sahara if - 
he is able to obtain enough rest, if he progressively increases his work ef- 
forts day by day, and if he receives enough water and salt. The period of 
acclimation goes on for about two weeks, with the work capacity increasing 
accordingly. After this time, even primitive methods will not increase man's 
capacity to work in the desert. Another kind of adaption is to daily change 
between outdoor desert temperatures and indoor air-conditioned ones. (Workers 
sometimes get bronchitis under these conditions). It is recommended that the 
24°C effective temperature be sought, with the following precautions: Pro- 
vide adjustable air conditioning, where possible allowing for a lowering of 
temperature during sleeping hours; provide transitional areas of entry and 
exist to public places. 


Construction Elements and Levels of Comfort 


11. Protection of walls and facades. The use of the sun-screen or Pare- 
soleil involves a study of solar radiation, reflection and shadows. Placed 
parallel to walls, the sun-screen will receive the total caloric flow radiated 
by the sun, plus that reflected or radiated by the ground and other objects. 
What the sun-screen cannot reflect away from the wall, it absorbs and later 
radiates--at a variable rate dependent on several factors. The purpose of the 
sun-screen is the maximum reduction of heating in the wall it protects. 


12. To protect a northern facade, the horizontally flat sun-screen can be 
used most extensively. It becomes a "parasol d'ilot." Actually, this prin- 
ciple can be economically used in the covering of much larger spaces. In 
order to deal with night-time ventilation and radiation, the parasol should 
be treated, entirely or largely, in a checkerboard pattern. The south facade 
is the easiest to protect, and several interesting effects are possible. 
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Structures & ailettes, dispos€es de 
sorte que les 6changes ne se fassent 
pas avec l'air interposé entre le 
pare-soleil et la construction 


Fig. 11. 


Diagramme peychrométriq et “ sone de confort 


Cahiers du Centre Scientifique et Technique du Batiment, July 1958. 
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‘\ Fig. 23, 24. — Deux solutions d'utilisation d’un des 
\ dispositifs pare-soleil. 
FACADE 60° SO FACADE 30° se 
les éerans lamelles horiz. a 45° lamelles inclinges 60° 
les terrasses - vert. a 60° dans les deux sens 
séparation des terrasses dévelop. 20 dévelop. 1.5 


NOTA : Il est plus avantageux de protéger les facades N-E et S-O par des 
écrans verticaux 4 plat. 


Solution II. 
Les écrans servent aussi 4 séparer 


0 | 300 | des terrasses d'angle. 


Fig. 27. — Protection des murs est et ouest, fractionnement 
de l’écran a plat. 


>> 
Quadrillage de lamelles inclinées 
tl. — Protection MAY Z rideau de claustra devant les baies. 
Fig. 29, — Protection d’une habitation orientée 30° $-E. 
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13. The protection of a facade 30° northwest may involve two solutions in 

the disposition of sun-screens The first of these involves a certain of 
screens placed vertically on end and making a 60° angle with the facade. The 
curtain is independent of the facade. A second solution involves the use of 
the screens in such a way as to also separate tiie angled terraces from the 
dwelling. Generally it is most advantageous to protect northeastern and south- 
western facades with flat vertical screens. 


14. In protecting the east and west walls, the wind is broken up by vertical 
sections, or the flat screen can be broken up into adjustable blades. This 
latter solution is also used for a facade oriented 30° southeast, where a 
checkerboard of blades are inclined at 60° (botii horizontally and vertically), 
forming a claustral curtain in frontof bays. 


15. Form and Orientation. In individual structures without air conditioning, 
the form should be as low and spread out as is possible without interfering 
with ventilation. Where air conditioning is provided, ventilation is not a 
problem, and the form should be as squat as possible. In either case, any 
features which increase contact with the air are to be avoided. In blocks 
of flats, it must be remembered that there is nothing to be gained by seeking 
exceptional height in desert conditions. Low-spread forms are notably bad 
for natural ventilation; but they are excellent for air conditioning. The 
best orientation in all cases is North-South, as indicated by the following 
table of energy produced (thousands of calories per square metre per day) on 
vertical] surfaces oriented in each direction. (llorizontal surfaces receive 
6,926 Keal/m* per day). 


N NE & NW E*% SE & SW S 
992 2204 31906 2667 1525 


16. Other important considerations in construction are insolation, "thermal 
inertia” and ventilation. Solutions involving either full or partial air 
conditioning are possible. There must also be some protection from luminosity 
from both dust-wind and sand-wind, and from the intrusion of animals and 
insects. 


Study of "Partis" 


17. Native housing may not involve quite the same problems as when housing 
transplanted Europeans, but certain design considerations are important. 
Relative to natural resources available, the Sahara is already overpopulated; 
and there is not quick way to overcome the low economic level of life there. 
This negates the possibility of impressive high-cost apartments such as have 
been constructed in some parts of Algeria. Rather, the rural housing schemes 
used in Tunisia and in outlying Algerian sites are applicable. Roughly, this 
would involve grants in funds, materials and specialized labor to the head 
of a family to build a small dwelling (20 m*) of permanent materials on a 
services site. Minimum comforts would include a sun-screen for the terrace 
and thermal air circulation. 
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18. Housing for Europeans will depend on whether or not they live the whole 
year in the desert. It may well be that at least the women and children will 
want to live outside the desert during the four summer months, with active 
men remaining throughout the year. Such an arrangement would call for family 
houses, such as are found anywhere along the Mediterranian, with a minimum of 
thermal precautions to take care of hot spells during spring or autumn. Air 
conditioning would need to be only partial; but a sun-screen for the terrace, 
good "thermal inertia" and insolation will be required. For the man, staying 
alone during the summer, there are two possible solutions: he can either 
concentrate the partial air conditioning in one room of the house, or he can 
take refuge in a hotel. (Hotels would accommodate tourists during other parts 
of the years). It would not be difficult to provide family housing under 
these conditions. 


19. The real problems are posed by the family dwelling for year-around living 
in the Sahara. To deal with these problems, several partis have been drawn, 
detailed and subjected to costing. Floor areas are larger than suggested 
minimums--especially for units which are not air conditioned. Ceiling heights 
are 3.00 m for non-conditioned units and 2.80 for conditioned ones. The compo- 
sition of each dwelling is the same, including a living room and a dining room 
combined in a single volume, parents’ bedroom and two children's bedrooms 
(which can be converted to one large bedroom), kitchen and pantry, a small 
court (in individual houses) or a service balcony (in flats), an entrance-way, 
and a garage. In detached houses the garage uses the covered porch as an 
entrance to the house. In blocks of flats the garage is part of the community 
services of the building, with access under cover through the staircase. 


20. The equipment of dwellings is also indentical in all cases. Sanitary 
installations include a principal bathroom (with tub, basin and bidet), an 
auxiliary bethroom, and a W.C. with a small hand basin. Kitchens are equipped 
with a sink, under a funnel aerated by a vertical fibrocement shaft and a 

fan in the wall. All sanitray and electrical equipment is standard, including 
an electric water heater. There is no gas equipment. Good soil conditions 
and normal foundations are pre-supposed. Dwellings must be comfortable all 
year round, not just during the summer. 


21+ Cost comparisons do not include site planning costs, but construction 
only. They are based on standard cost figures for dwelling of @5 mé, with a 
15% increase for conditioned dwellings and a 30% increase for non-conditioned 
ones. 


22. Detached House Without Air Conditioning. The principal idea of this 
solution is to have specialized rooms. A heavily insulated room, which is 
pleasant during the summer day can also be pleasant on winter nights if the 
sun-screens can be manipulated. And a room with very light insulation which 
is agreable during winter days, will be pleasant on summer nights, assuming 
that sliding walls or panels can thenbe added. This suggests distinct areas: 
a light structure, with a clear view, for summer nights and winter days, and 
a heavy structure, sunk into the desert, for the summer days and winter nights. 
Such a parti is well adapted to the patio plan, with the two buildings (heavy 
and light) around a garden-court or patio. In case of financial restrictions, 
one can translate this idea into a special summer sleeping area. 


4 
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23. The house is oriented toward the south. 


-_ a. On the north side of the site is the heavy construction, practically 

| buried. The east, west and north facades are banked up as high as the 

"s window ledges. The south facade is free and opens onto a large 
terrace, which will be used in the winter and transitional seasons. 
Beyond it is the garden-patio. 


b. In the south part of the site, the light construction is raised two 
metres from the garden and is accessible by a sheltered stairway. 
The space covered by this raised area, used for summer sleeping, 
constitutes a wide entrance porch and 4 garage. 


24. Qosts of this house were estimated on the basis of a larger prototype of 
111 m*, which had a similar arrangement of three summer bedrooms and three 
winter bedrooms. In reducing the price of construction of this larger house 
it was assumed that terraces and courtyard-patio spaces would be reduced 
accordingly. Estimated price is 6,750,000 francs (almost $16,000). 


25. Detached House with Partial Air Conditioning. Partial conditioning does 
not permit the maintenance of satisfactory comfort throughout the volume of 
the dwelling unit during the worst of the summer. It may permit a pleasant 
atmosphere in part of the volume during thistime, or throughout the house 
during the milder seasons. Careful protection from the sun can be provided, 
but insulation treatment is less important--since the climate can be adjusted 
by heating in the winter and partly cooled in the summer. Heavy emphasis is 
( given to ventilation to reduce the task of the air conditioner. 


' 26. The construction is very elongated, permitting a very active ventilation 
during the transitional seasons. A reduction of the house volume by half 
during the summer will cut the length of the house and create a square form 
which is favorable to air conditioning. Mobile panels can affect this tran- 
sition. The building is oriented north-south, permitting the living room, 

to open in these directions and be extended by a terrace towards the south. 


27. The roof is a horizontal parasol in slabs of fibrocement, suspended on 
) light metal tubes one metre above the high ceiling. The south facade is pro- 
tected by this extended parasol. The north facade is protected by vertical 
screens on edge. Gables to the east and west are protected by light vertical 
screens on metal armature fixed to the masonry of the building. 


28. The cost of this construction would be about 5.8 million francs (just 
under $14,000) including the installation of an air conditioning unit. The 
| unit in question provides about 1,900 frigories per hour and consumes between 
1000 and 1500 kwh per year. 


29. Detached House Totally Conditioned. A house of this kind must be well 


insolated, of a squat form, have good solar protection, good insulation and 
sufficiently good ventilation. The ouality of the outlook and the conditions 
of life in the transitional seasons are also important. 


| 
| 
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30. The house is almost square, with transverse ventilation across two rooms. 
The kitchen is partly ventilated, but one bedroom is not. For protection from 
the sun, there is a general parasol, flat screens on the east and west facades, 
and upright screens protecting the terraces on the north facade. The house is 
oriented toward the north. The living room opens largely toward the terrace by 
a great mobile panel which may occupy either one of two positions: horizontal, 


total opening; or vertically closed and pressed against the joints of the 
closing mechanism. 


31. The air conditioning consists of 2 or 3 units of 3/4 horsepower. No 


single conditioner is strong enough. Two types of construction are envisioned. 
These are: 


a. Traditional construction, 
b. 


Light, prefabricated construction, with a steel skeleton and light 


curtain walls, light prefabricated partitions, high ceiling with light 
metalic support, and light panels. 


32. The cost of this construction, with a surface of 97.5 m2, would be about 
5.9 million francs with traditional construction and 6.4 for the structure of 
prefabricated steel skeleton and metalic curtain walls. Both prices include 
three air conditioning units at 250,000 frs. each. It was assumed that curtain 
walls would be available in Algeria at a reasonable price; otherwise, they 


would have to be imported from France, and the price would be about 100,000 frs. 
higher per dwelling. 


33. Flats, Partially Conditioned. Apartments are oriented north: bedrooms 
and the living room give off onto vast loggias. The separately ventilated 
kitchen also has a service loggia. To the south is the distribution corridor 
with high bays. Sun protection is effected on the terraces by a fibrocement 
parasol. On the north facade upright screens are used reaching up, to the 
whole height of the building and extending as far out as the parasol. The 
south facade is protected by a vertical curtain of horizontal plates. Con- 
struction is heavy. Air conditioning is installed in the living room, which, 
with the neighboring bedroom form the reduced summer living area. Flat of 
104 m* including conditioner would cost about 5.5 million francs to build. 


34. Fully Conditioned Flats. Entrance halls and the stairway are half- 
conditioned, protecting the apartments and providing a transitional temperature 
zone. It is constructed similarly to the fully conditioned house, and both 
traditional and the light prefabricated constructions were considered. Each 
unit of 97.5 m* would cost about 5.5 million francs if constructed by tra- 


ditional techniques and about 5.8 million if the prefabricated methods and 
materials were used. 


Cost Conclusions 


35. The cost of a completely conditioned dwelling in a building of reinforced 
concrete skeleton is about the same as that of partly conditioned dwelling. } 
This is partly because the fully conditioned dwelling is smaller. But it would 
seem to make a good case for full conditioning. The difference between the 
costs of houses in reinforced concrete skeleton and flats in buildings of the 
same construction is only about 5%. But when roads and other services are 
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calculated, the differences is more significant. 


36. Cost differences between houses and flats when the light prefabrication 
construction is used is of the order of 10%. This is due to the fact that 
detached houses require a great deal more curtain wall (unless attached as 

row houses), while the flats are in buildings which have curtain walls only on 
the facades. The difference between the two kinds of construction is not so 
great that prefabrication could not become competitive with traditional con- 
struction--assuming that industrial development takes place. 


The Oceanliner City (Cité Paquebot) 


37. Because the climate is very aggresive, it is tempting to imagine a dispo- 
sition of dwellings which would permit the accomplishment of nearly all the 
actions.of iife without exposing man to the climate. In winter sports resorts, 
something like this has been realized; and the principle is applicable to the 
torrid climates. It is imaginable to unite in an immense air conditioned 
volume dwelling, commerce, offices, entertainment--as in a great oceanliner. 


38. Air conditioning is not a difficulty, for it is less costly to condition 
a large volume than to do it for individual buildings. Claustrophobia can be 
overcome by the art of the architect. The composition of interior volumes, 
open spaces, gardens, terraces to break up the perspetives and destroy the 
setise of enclosure are all possible here. 


39’ The real difficulty lies in the fact that such air conditioning is not 
necessary except during the summer. One solution for this is to place the 
apartments which would be continuously occupied on the walls of the Oceanliner 
City, mainly turned to the exterior where there would be loggias and winter 
gardens. In the summer-the loggias would be closed and the dwelling turned 

to the interior. The fringes of such a city could either be air conditioned 
or not to pursue this notion, it is possible to consider the air-conditioned 
core of the city as a place which not only meets all social and business needs 
but also provided dwelling quarters for the "summer bachelors". This fully 
air conditioned core is conceivable at any scale--the conditioned club being 
the minimum image. 
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Osman, Omer M. 
SUDAN: ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
International Labour Review, LXXVII: 4 October, 1958, pp. 329-347. 

711.12 : 301.31 (66) 


1. This condensation is taken from an article on the social and economic 
development of the Sudan since 1900 and especially since independance. We 
deal here with aspects of general dedevelopment, agricultural policy, urban- 
ization and housing policy. Mr. Osman is with the Department of Economics, 
University of Khartoum. 


2. Statistics for the Sudan are inadequate, but enough figures are availa- 
ble to give a rough idea of the country's economic and social development. 
Railway statistics, for example, show a tenfold increase in freight tonnage 
handled between 1907 and 1956. The growth of traffic is actually more than 
this, because during the last thirty years road transport has developed very 
rapidly and now handles a substantial proportion of local trade. Foreign 
trade statistics show a fiftyfold rise in the value of such trade handled, 
while government revenue has expanded by the same ratio. Gross area of land 
under cultivation increased from under a million acres in 1907 to over 7 
million in 1957, according to estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Official estimates of population in 1900 put tne figure at about 3 million, 
while the 1957 census indicates 10.25 million. 


3. The first real effort to expand services came after World War I. But 
by 1957 school attendance (ages 7 to 20) was nearly 200,000 in about 2,000 
schools. By 1954 there were 43 hospitals, which, with 413 dispensaries, had 
10,421 beds. A number of additional auxiliary health services are provided 
in the sphere of preventive medicine, midwifery training and maternity and 
child welfare. 


4. Further evidence of social and economic development is seen in a compari- 
son of official reports and sociological surveys of fifty years ago with those 
of the present. In most villages, where the standard house’ was only a small 
straw hut, the average dwelling now covers an area of 400 square yards with 
four or five rooms and a higher standard of furniture and household equipment. 
The diet is more varied and nutritious, and more shops are available in the 
villages, offering consumption from many countries. 


Agricultural Policy 

5. It is remarkable that this rapid social and economic development was 
achieved by a conservative policy which deliberately avoided any serious dis- 
turbances to the social structure of the country. The objective of the policy 
was clearly stated as "the social emergence of the rural population," which 
meant the extension of a sufficiently varied diet as well as communications, 
housing, commerce, schools and medical facilities to the rural communities. 


6. Since the economy was well suited for agricultural development, no con- 
flict was experienced between the economic and social objectives of this 
policy. All the required improvements in agricultural methods and the pro- 
motion of more efficient systems were carefully planned and, generally, based 
on traditional systems and methods. Even in facing the traditional "Saqia" 
cooperatives, the government acted as a senior partner rather than employer 
in rationalizing the use of land. Such a course was followed in the Sudan 
Gezira scheme. 
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7. The development of private enterprise later led the Government to take a 
further step in agricultural policy. To overcome the scarcity of capital and 
of irrigation waters, the expansion of private pump schemes was controlled by 
a government licensing board. This body imposed upon the schemes the same co- 
partnership system that had been practised in the Gezira and other government 
efforts. The licensing policy also tended to prevent the concentration of a 
large number of schemes in the hands of a few owners by giving priority to 
corporate schemes with a large number of shareholders, and in particular co- 
operative societies. The Government also provides co-operatives with tech- 
nical advice and is setting up an Agricultural Bank to widen the scope of its 
present loan facilities. 


8. Policy for the development of rainlands has been less positive. The 
abundance of land suitable for cultivation, grazing or the collection of for- 
est products leaves little scope or need for government interference. The 
tribal institutions were thought to be adequate to allow the expansion and 
improvement of production in response to government action in promoting trans- 
port and marketing facilities. Even the problem of nomadism was left to 

solve itself gradually under the pressure of declining demand for animal 
transport and of the demonstrated advantages of settled farming. 


Urbanization and the Increase of Wage-earning Employment 

9. The successful policy of increasing the productivity of rural communi- 
ties, without exposing them to the pains of drastic social change, could not 
be repeated with the urban sector of the population. What has been achieved 
in this respect was of a rather negative nature, in the sense that urban- 
ization was discouraged by concentrating efforts on agricultural expansion. 
As a result, 80% of the population still lead a rural life, chiefly as in- 
dependent producers, within the framework of traditional family and tribal 
institutions. 


10. But agricultural expansion requires and stimulates the growth of several 
non-agricultural activities. The development of modern transport and of 
trading centres and institutions are essential prerequisites of agricultural 
development. Maintenance workshops are required for transportation and for 
agricultural machinery. Some form of processing is needed to prepare some 
of the agricultural products for exportation. The expansion of governmental 
machinery follows from the spread of social services. And all these non- 
agricultural activities lead to the growth of towns--which in turn encourages 
the development of such new activities as public utilities, entertainment 

and manufacturing. 


1l. Efforts to develop the country, especially since World War II, were 
frustrated by the unwillingness of the local population to accept wage em- 
ployment, even for temporary construction work. For urgent construction 
projects, the Government imported labor from Egypt and India. At the same 
time efforts were continued to recruit and train local labour through offers 
of high wages and by direct persuasion of tribal chiefs. A policy toward 
independent tenancy was developed for agricultural production, and this both 
smoothed agricultural development and released labour for wage employment 

in other sectors. The development of a modern transport system further eased 
the problem by increasing labour mobility and spreading a realisation of the 
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attractions of town life. The Covernment also provided training and housing 
and promoted better working conditions. 


12. The slow pace of urbanization in the Suden took place under a sellers’ 
market for wage labour. Since the Covernment was for a long time the chief 
employer and provided good working conditions aud terns of employment, the 

private sector had to offer similar or better in order to compete. 


13. Urbanization was accompanied by significant changes in wage-earning en- 
ployment in the rural sector. Many services which were tefore rendered free 
by members of a family*or a village, such as construction of houses, furniture 
or agricultural equipment, were gradually taken over by a growing class of 
wage or fee-earning specialised artisans. Agricultural expansion left less 
time and effort for the exchange of these free communal services; similarly, 
the change in the structure of houses and the new requirements of agricultural 
tools and irrigation machinery called for the developirent of this class of 
specialists. An even more important cevelopment was the growth in the size 
of the average agricultural hoiding creating a large seasonal demand for wage 
labour in the rurai districts, which is mainly satisfied by rembers of the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes. 


14. Numerically, these agricultural wage earners are more important than 
urban wage earners; but they present the Covernment with negligible problems, 
since they remain in rural areas and enjoy a ready alternative to wage em- 
ployment. Indeed, the problem here is the unreliability of the supply of 
labour, which fluctuates from year to year according to conditions prevailing 
in the rainland districts and in markets for forest proucts. 


15. The position of urban workers is very different. Over 80% of then repre- 
sent a first generation in urban life; they nave to cope with an entirely new 
environment for which past experience and established insticutions are of 
little help. ‘they have to accept the insecurity of their thew iife and ¢t 
co adapt themselves to continuously changing market conditions. 


ry 


Social Policy: Housing 

16. The Government, realising its inabilicy to prevent these changes in the 
life of a rapidly growing section of the populacion, had to frame 2 more 
positive social policy, to help and protect che new class of wage carners, 
and to control and minimise the various problems of urban Jife. The main 
task of tackling the broader problems of urbanization wus Left to the local 
government units. 


17. Town councils have been developed since the inter-war aud are now 
entrusted with ali important aspects of town life: town plaruing, provision 
of public utilities, low-cost housing and the provision of a nusuber of social 
services. Town planning, which is carried on uncer the guidance of the Cen- 
tral Town Planning Board, has achieved remarkab!e success. In all towns 
industrial areas are isolated from residential ones, and the town councils 
exercise complete control over house constructicu. Land, which is mostly 
governmantal property, is disposed of on leasehold tenure. Uence, town 
councils are in a strong position todevise and evcourage the construction of 
low-cost houses for members of the lower-income groups. Some councils go to 


the extent of contacting employers and encouraging tlem te grant housing loans 
to, their employees. 
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18. But the success of these councils in solving the housing problem was 

limited at the outset by insufficiency of capital and shortage of building 
materials which slowed down the rate of house building. At the same time 

the shift of population to urban districts grew rapidly, especially after 

World War II, and resulted in a sharp rise in rents. This called for the 

direct intervention of the central government. 


19. The Government took steps to make building materials available and to 
provide housing loans to government officials. It also set up a National 
Housing Authority with the following objectives: 


a. To carry out research into materials and methods for low-cost 
housing. 


b. To provide advice and assistance to individuals wishing to erect 
such houses for their own use. 


c. To construct low-cost building for government use. 


d. To provide local government authorities with advice, guidance and 
assistance on all housing matters. 


20. As a first experiment the National Housing Authority constructed 203 
low-cost houses in Khartoum, and distributed them among members of low-income 
groups. To qualify for one of these houses the applicant must be married and 
have at least two children and his annual income must not exceed 144 Sudanese 
pounds. The applicant must also have lived in the vicinity for at least five 
years and should not be the owner of another house. On receiving the house, 
which costs about 300 Sudanese pounds} the applicant was required to put down 
10% of its value and repay the balance, including 6% interest, in 15 years. 
Instalments should not exceed 20% of the applicant's income, and those with 
lower incomes are therefore expected to increase their down payments. The 
first experiment was very successful and this encouraged the Housing Authori- 
ty to plan in 1956 the construction of 232 houses for the stevedore labour 

at Port Sudan. 


21. In addition to these efforts by the central and local governments to 
solve the housing proble, several private employers have followed the Govern- 
ment's example and constructed their own houses, which are let to employees 
at very low rents. 


General Development Considerations 


22. With one of the highest rates of peputstivn growth in the world, which 
keeps the per capita income very low, the Sudan has important development 
problems. Agricultural production is still far below capacity, and the econo- 
my is unstable because of its dependence on a few crops--notably cotton. The 
task is to speed the rate of economic development to catch up with the rapidly 
growing population and an ever increasing feeling of dissatisfaction with pre- 
sent social and economic conditions. Capital shortage problems, inadequacy 
of labour shortages make the situation even more difficult. Besides this, 
social and economic policy in a young, democratically elected government can- 
not be based on purely economic considerations; for there are imperative de- 
mandes for non-productive expenditures. 


*The Sudanese pound * $2.90 
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23. The expansion of education and health services, and the demand for hic..cr 
wages and better housing conditions fall into this class of non-productive 
expenditures in Sudan. While independent producers in agriculture, trade and 
industry may be willing to accept a lower standard of social services if more 
favourable conditions are provided for their economic activities, the moder- 


ating of demands of a well organised and militant labour movement for better 
living conditions is by no means easy. 
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Stutterhein, N. 
DESIGN FOR TROPICAL DESIGN: Introduction to a Symposium. 
South African Architectural Record, August 1958. pp. 25-26. 
721.011 (213) 


1. This is the introduction of a symposium arranged by the National Regional 
Committee of the C.S.I.R. and the University of Natal, which was held at 
Durban in October, 1957. N. Stutterhein is Director, National Buiiding Re- 
search Institute, South African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
(C.S.I.R.}) The conclusions of the symposium are not yet to hand. 


2. One of the qualities which distinguishes. man from most animals is his 
ability to adapt himself to living in every climate on the globe. He has 
achieved this mainly by adopting forms of dress and shelter to suit the 
environment. 


3. But man also shows a tendency to conform to convention, which leads him 
to do as his forebears did and his fellow men do, regardless of the dictates 
of advancing knowledge. This is particularly evident in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of. Africa, both in the choice of sites and plans for towns 
and in the design of buildings. The indigenous peoples have developed ways 
of living which, though primitive, have :net the needs for simple nomadic or 
agrarian existence, but which are wholly unsuited to present-day urban con- 
ditions. Europeans have lived in these regions decades or even centuries, but 
neither by trial and error nor by objective study have they learned to make 
their buildings and towns suit the climate; they continue to design and build 
in the European tradition, although there are notable exceptions. 


4. The time has now come to evolve an approach to design for living in the 
tropics, based on an intelligent appraisal of the impact of this environ- 
ment on life. 


3 All design involves compromise: for instance between utility and aes- 
thetics; stability and lightness; design for summer and for winter; finish 
and cost. The effects of changed external conditions on each factor and on 
the delicate balance of the whole must be assessed. To establish sound prin- 
ciples of approach to design for tropical living, careful analysis of each 
aspect and judicious syntuesis of the findings are required, a procedure 
calling for team work between climatologists, physiologists, social scientists, 
physicists, chemists, engineers, economists, architects and town planners. 

To apply the principles to the design of man's selfmade environments, archi- 
tects and town planners, traditionally creative, should co-ordinate this 
teamwork. 


6. Throughout Africa people are becoming interested in the role played by 
tropical and sub-tropical environments in man's way of living. Within the 
Union, this has had a particular though not exclusive bearing on the develop- 
ment of Natal. 


7. The purposes of the symposium are to review the present state of know- 
ledge, to assess which problems call most urgently for research. It is hoped 
that through a review of the different aspects of the whole question relating 
to design for tropical living, interest will be stimulated in the topic, 
wider application of established findings will be achieved, anc study of 
those aspects about which there is insufficient knowledge will be fostered. 
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8. Avital theme is: Man in the tropics must learn how to live and work ef- 
ficiently, and how to enjoy his recreation, under climatic conditions which, 
unless modified artificially, place him under seasonal strain and in many 
regions may prove intolerable. The problem is of particular importance to 
the indigenous populations, whose urbanization is such a remarkable recent 
demographic development, both within the Union and in territories to the 
North. The welfare of these countries depends largely on the work-potential 
of their peoples which, it has been demonstrated, can be profoundly affected 
by environment. 


9. It is hoped that architects, town planners and engineers will become more 
aware of the possibilities of shaping our physical environment to suit our 
needs for living, and that further research will be stimulated in this vital 
field. Additionally, positive thinking and action by Central Government, 
Regional and Local Authorities in needed relative to the design of buildings 
and the planning of towns. 
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APPENDIX 


EXAMPLES OF CURRENT WORK BY DCXIADIS ASSOCIATES 


THE FUTURE OF THE CITIES OF NEJEF AND KUFA 


Projects QGHP 76 & QGHP 107 


Long term programs and master plans for 


the development of the cities and their region 


Summary of the Preliminary Report (Document DOX-QA 83, 1-11-1958) issued to 
initiate discussions for the future of the cities of Nejef and Kufa with the 
Government of the Republic of Iraq Development Board and Ministry of Develop- 
ment - Technical Section 5. 


HIB-GA 39 

D.M.O.P. 

The future of the cities of Nejef and Kufa, Iraq, 1953. 
711.45 (56) 


Introduction 

1. This is a digest of a preliminary report on the future of two cities 
located very near to one another. it analyses their present and impending 
problems which have to be faced and describes the existing conditions which 
caused them. It puts forward the general policies which need to be adopted 
in order to solve these problems and outlines the resulting program of action. 
The report is accompanicd by a preliminary Master Plan. 


2. As the cities of Nejef and Kufa are less than vu km apart, both have 
great religious significance and their growth has been paralicl, it seened 
reasonable to consider them as one ekistic unit and to craw up one progran 
ana plan to include both cities. 


3. These two cities Lie near the river Euphrates about 150 km south of 
Baghdad. In 1957, Nejef had a population of alisost 89.000 and Kufa almost 
22,000. Both lie within the liwa of Kerbala an are separated by about 70 
km of pure desert from the city of Kerbala. 


4. Kufa lies on the right bank of the river Euphrates within a kilomete 
wide band of irrigated alluvial land devoted to date palms. from Xuza 
Nejef the desert rises about 40 meters but immediately west of Vejei there is 
an abrupt fall of about 50 meters. wWejef is built on the rim of this 
excarpment and the low-lying desert to its west is flooced much of the year. 


5. WNejef has hot dry summers and chilly winters with sharp clenges of 
temperature between day and night, but in Kufa, on the banks of the river, the 
climate is milcer. ‘fhe prevailing winds summer and winter, are from the west 
and north. 


6. Tetween the two cities, but a few kilometers to the south, lie many 
unexcavated mouicds marking the site of Hira the ancient capital of the Lacinid 

Kings ° 


7. Kufa was one of the three new towns established by the conqué¢ring Arab 
army in the 7th centruy to control Iraq. The others were Basra and Wasit. 
Under the Abbasities Kufa, for about a score of years was the official capital 
of the country, but it was then superceded by Baghdad and fell into decay. 

In 661 Imam Ali the fourth Calif had been assassinated within the MNocque of 
Kufa. Within the present century this Mosque has been rebuilt end now corsti- 
tutes one of the major shrines of the Shiite world. 


8. After the assassination of Imam Ali his body was buried ou a hill about 
10 km to the west. This grave was found by Haroun Al Rashid in 791, the 

site became a pilgrimage and ilejef began to grow. Thousands of pilgrims were 
attracted not only from Iraq but also from abroad, and it became a tradition 
amongst the Shiites to wish to be buried in this town. It is for this reason 
that Wasi Al Salim, the Great Cemetery of Nejef, was established. In the 14th 
century the city was large and famous, surrounded by walls. The latter pro- 
tected the treasures of the Mosque of Ali, which even today is the richest 
among all the Golden Mosques of Iraq. At present Nejef is the foremost 
religious town not only as far as Iraq is concerned, but also Iran and the 
entire Shiite world. 
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The future of the cities of Nejef and Kufa, Iraq, 1955 --2 


PROBLEMS 


9. The size anc significance of the present problems and the time of 
appearance of the future ones are such thet they cannot be solved inmediately. 
Consequently, problems should be diviced intothose needing immediate solution 
and those which can wait for a long-range schedule, and thercfore the 
long-cerm development program for the two cities should include speciab pro- 
grams for immediate action. 


10. Two problems dominate in Nejef: 


a. The existing conditions in the old part of the town where congec:ed 
habitation, lack of community facilities, dilapidated and old 
houses, the resulting bad health conditions, etc., cannot te im- 
proved without radical and expensive measures. 


b. The tremendously high figure for pilgrim influx which aggravates 
conditions. 


ll. During recent years Nejef developed towards Kufa and the latter towards 
Nejef. The distance between the built-up areas of the two cities is getting 
smaller. The main factors for this are: 


a. The Great Cemetery hinders Northward development of Nejef. 


b. The escarpment at the W and SW of Nejef hinders development ia ' 
these directions. 


c. The only possible expansion of Nejef is towards the I anc SE. 


d. The whole of Kufa lies on the right bank of the Euphrates. Wo 
development has taken place on the left bank. 


e. Development is attracted clong the main highway linking Kufa and 
Nejef. 


Problems relating to Nejef and Kufa as Relizious Centers. 


12. Hundreds of thousands of pilgrims visit the lloly Shrines of the two j 
cities each year. Pilgrimages are usually combined with visits to the holy 

city of Kerbala. In other cases Nejef, being the last major center in Iraq 
on the road to Mecca, also attracts pilgrims going to the latter and who 
get their provisions for the long journey in this town. 


13. Religious and cultural functions in Nejef are by far more important 

than those of Kufa. The Great Cemetery covering an area more or less equal 
to present day Nejef, gives a special character to the city and increases its : 
religious functions. 


14. Further to the above mentioned temporary influx of people into Nejef on : 
pilgrimage and/or for studies, there is a continuous movement of other people 
who bring their dead relatives to Nejef for burial in its Great Cemetery. it 
is an old tradition of the Shiite Muslims to wish to be buried there. 
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The future of the cities of Nejef and Kufa, Iraq, 1958 --3 


15. The mosque of Ali is situated in the middle of the old city; several 
other mosquesare spread throughout the city end only a few in che new dis 
tricts. 


in the centei of ancient 
und in the town, as also outside 
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16. The great tiosque of Kufa lies o 
Kufa. A few other mocques are woe tc be 
it, like the Mosque of Sehla toward 


17. The maintenance of the Shrine 
improvement of their environment i 
studied. 


18. Both Nejef and Kerbala owe their considera'le growth ani development 
through the centuries to the pilgrimages. Yet no worthwhile accemmodati 


services for the pilgrims exist in the city except those provided for the 
members of the religious schools and societies. Such guest houses exist for 


ion 
Indian, Pakistani, Iranian and odkae nationals. Quite a nunber of pilgrims 
are accommodated in houses of the city, worsening the housing conditions, 
while most of them stay in the open. Such conditions obviously affect the 


health of the local population and further, affect the treffic and comwnit 


ty 
facilities. Steps should be immediately taken for the solution of thic pro- 
blem by providing proper accomnodation and services for pilgrims of all income. 


Problems of Communications 


19. Three main highways connect Nejef and Kufa to the other major centers 
the country. The most important is th highway leading to Taghdead th 
Hilla. The others are the road to Kerbala and that to Abu Sikhair enc 


20. The river Euphrates also forms a route of communication for the transpor- 
tation of materials and merchandise. 

21. In Nejef most of the roads in the old cit 
same condition, that is, narrow, winding and e 
traffic. The great majority are usec as pedestrian roads. Sowe are acphalt 
surfaced, but in very bad condition. Most of them, however, have a 

of compacted soil only. Wide streets in the old city, suitable for car traffic 


y ave practically ail in che 


are the perimetric encircling the city, that around the Mosque end the radial 
ones from the Mosque to the perimetric road, opened up by the Municipality. 


22. In the new quarters of the city internal roads are straight «nd wide 
enough to allow for car traffic, but the majority are unpaved. 


23. Under normal conditions no big parking problem is created except at a 
few points. During pilgrimages, however, a marked change occurs as during 
these periods all open spaces along the Nejef-lufa road and further through 
the whole town are used for car parking and temporary settling of pilgrims. 


24. In Kufa apart from a few newly constructed roads which are in good 
condition, the majority of the internal roads of the city are narrow, crooked, 
winding and unpaved. Their surface is formed either of compacted earth, or 
earth with broken bricks. A few of the roads in the old quarters of the city 
still retain some of their paving but in very bad conditions. In the recently 


S and other rel 2BLOus OULLCINGS 
s a problem which should be carefully 
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The future of the cities of Nejef and Kufa, Iraq, 1958 --4 


built-up areas, towards the MJ end of the city, wider and straighter roads 
are provided for, but they are cs yet completely unpaved. 


25. Pilgrimage and commercial activities are the two main factors causing 
dense traffic streams. Higher traffic density appears on the bridge road 
leading to Nejef, on the river front road and in the market area. The center 
of the city lacks adequate parking spaces. 


26. The internal road network presents many problems. Most of the roads in 
the old districts of Nejef and Kufa are not accessible by vehicular <raffic. 
With the exception of very few roads, all the rest are unpaved anc .«..2 no 
provision for storm water draiange. Traffic congestion occurs, cspecially 
during peak pilgrimage periods. Paving and drainage of most of tlc streets 
ancopening of new ones in the existing districts are needed. 


Problems of llousing in Nejef and Kufa 


a. Population 
27. The only population figures available for the two cities are those of 
he censuses of 1947 and 1957. These figures are the following: 


1947 1957 
Neje= 56,261 05,609 
Kufa 13,700 21,050 
Total 69,961 110, 009 


Thus, at present, about Gu% of the combined population live in Uejef and 20% 
in Kufa. 


25. Between 1947 and 1957 the average annual rate of increase of the popu- 
lation of the two cities was: 


a. Wejef 4.67% 
b. kufa 4.79% 


or 4.70% for both cities. This rate is higher than the average for the cliy 
or the liwa of Kerbala and much higher than that for Iraq. 


29. This high rate of population increase may be explained by the influx of 
rural population into the two cities and by the significance movement into 
them of Shiite foreigners. 


30. In 1947, for which year data is available, 13.5% of the iejef and Kufa 
population were foreigners permanently residing in them. 93% of these were 
residing in Nejef and 7% in Kufa. 84.16% of the foreigners were Iranians, 
7.78% Afghans, 3.80% Indians and Pakistanis and the remaining 4.26% other 


nationals. 
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b. Residential areas 


31. There are three distinctive residential areas in Nejef. The first one 
is in the old city around the Mosque of Ali. It mostly includes old 2-3 
storey houses built in narrow streets with high densities. The second, which 
marks the next development of the city, covers the whole of lis Southern part. 
It is planned in gridiron system and is the poorest district with no facili- 
ties whatsoever. ‘The third residential area is the new high income group 
housing scheme of the Municipality that lies NE of the city on both sides of 
the Nejef-Kufa road. It is built with very low densities. 


32. In Kufa the majority of residential areas are occupied by families of 
low income groups and are located North of the road leading from Nejef to 

the vridge. Uigher income group houses are on the river bank on the newly 
opesed streets. Apart from the main resicential districts, there are two 
smaller conglomerations of houses. The first lies to the Norti of the Mosque 


of Kufa andthe other is a settlement about one and a half kia IM of the city. 


33. More than hali of the total number of houses of the olc district cf the 
town are unsuitable for living due to their old age, dilapication, high 
densities etc. ‘ihe remaining houses in the old city, although better, can- 
not be considered as satisfactory. Most of chem need improvement of their 
sanitary installations, heavy maintainance works anc community facilities. 
All the houses existing at the Western outskirts of the old city, along and 
on the excarpment, need also replacement. 


c. Occupancy and Condition of ilousing 


34. Nejef may be divided into distinctive sections according to densities 
of houses; the old city and the new sectors. While in the former the number 
of houses per hectare is about 60, in the new sectors the correspouding 
figures are about 30 in the South, 23 in the West and 14-10 fa the East 
districts. 


35. The Southern district of Nejef is the poorest. Community facilitics, 
especially sanitary, are practically non-existe:c. In some parts of tiis 
district, especially in those adjacent co the old cicy, tue censities are very 
high indeed. 


36. In accordance with the Housing Census of 1956, 10,164 houses existed in 


Nejef and 2,816 in Kufa, out of which 230 or 1.8% were savrifas. 


37. The average house in Nejef and Kkufa had 3.01 rooms (2.12 in ilejeZ and 
2.62 in Kufa), including sarifas. That means that houses here are consider- 
ably bigger than in the liwa capitals, whose average for the census year was 
2.67 rooms per house. 


38. 31.9% of these houses of Nejef and Kufa had 2 rooms, anc 24.3% 3 roous. 
One- room houses covered 14.7% of the totai number of houses of both cities, 
sarifas not being considered. Conditions were vorse tn Kufa where one-room 
houses represented 17% of the total houses of the city, whilst in Nejef itself 
the corresponding percentage was 14.1%. 
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39. Im 1956, 1.11 families corresponded to each house. This figure is lower 
than that for the average of the liwe capitals which was 1.19 families per 
house. 


40. The average number of persons living in each heuse and in each room in 
Nejef and Kufa are as follows: 


Persons per house Persons per room 
Ne jef 7.29 2-34 
Kufa &.29 2.40 
Ne jef-Kufa 7.07 2.35 
Kerbala 6.91 2-05 
Liwa capitals average 7.18 2.69 
<erbala liwa 6.57 2.37 
Iraq average 6.03 2.75 


41. Nejef, Kufa and Kerbala are the only major cities of Iraq where brick- 
work is used very extensively for house construction. 95.10% of the houses 
of Nejef and Kufa are built of brick. (Housing Census 1956). 


42. The present number of persons per room is 2.35. To improve this density 

to an average of 2 persons per room, additional houses would also Le required. 

Their number will depend upon the size of the new houses which will be built. 
. 


43. It is roughly estimated that the number of the unsuitable houses which 


need replacement within the old city and along the escarpment total about 
3,000. Additionally about 2,000 houses require anuelioration. 


Problems of Public licalth 


44. Figures on health conditions do not exist for each particular town of 
the country. Those available refer to totals of liwas. Although these 
figures cannot be considered as entirely accurate, as many cases of illnesses 
are not registered, nevertheless, they give a comparative picture of the 
situation. According to these aud proportionally to the population, the liwa 
of Kerbala topped all other liwas in 1956 in the cases of trachoma, malaria 
and infectious diseases treated. fad housing conditions, ligh ceusities and 
the continuous influx of thousands of pilgrims into the liwa are the reason 
for these high rates. Although conditions in Kerbala city are obviously worse 
than in Nejef and Kufa, nevertheless, the latter are also responsible for the 
high rates observed in the liwa. 


45. The “Middle Euphrates lUospital" is located in Kufa. Jt has 335 beds 
and serves the whole region. The liospital is operating since 1947. 


46. Nejef has six dispensaries and Kufa one. Most of them are newly built. 
Those of Nejef are mainly located in the Southern district of the city. 
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47. The main water supply installations are located on the Euphrates at the 
North end of Kufa. The plant supplies water to both cities and its instal- 
lations include an intake system from the Euphrates, a water treatment plant, 
& pumping station and an electric power generation plant. The construction 
of the project started in 1951 and the whole plant is now operating with some 
supplementary works still to be completed. The capacity of the pumps is 
considered adequate for present consumption, even for the peak summer months. 


48. About 60% of the houses are supplied with drinking water. The daily 
consumption of water in Nejef and Kufa during 1957 varied between 1,950,000 
gallons in summer (July) and 950,000 in winter (December) i.e., 12-15 gallons 
per day per capita. 


49. 40% of the houses of Nejef and 50% of the houses of Kufa need to be 
connected with the distribution system of the city. The latter needs ex- 
pansion to meet increased demands. 


50. The sanitary conditions of both cities are of a very low standard. 
Neither a sanitary sewer system exists, nor is its construction programmed. 
Sewage from houses is discharged into cesspools. The cesspool system is more 
effective in Nejef than in Kufa due to the very deep level of the underground 
water table there. 


51. In Nejef no problem exists for the disposal of storm waters. The ground 
consists of several sandy layers and has a very high infiltration capacity. 
On the other hand the very deep underground water table, 25m = 35m below 
ground, and the existing system of deep wells and underground canals of the 
old water distribution system, greatly contribute towards fast infiltration 
and draining of storm waters. 


52. Wo organized system for draining storm waters exists in Kufa either. 
Storm waters from the main river-front street are discharged straight into 
the river through pipe outlets. In the internal roads of the old quarters 
some cesspools, with holes in their covers serving as inlets, have been con- 
structed at almost every road intersection to collect storm waters. Their 
efficiency seems to be entirely inadequate due to the high level of the under- 
ground water table and the small capacity of the holes which are usually 
blocked. A considerable amount of sewage from several domestic uses is also 
discharged onto the road surface. Gutters in the middle of roads, or gra- 
dients which could provide a satisfactory run off, are non existent and the 
town roads often suffer from flooding during heavy rainfalls. 


53. One of the major problems of the city is the complete lack of proper 
sewerage system. This problem is especially serious in Kufa as in Nejef 
the cesspool system is more effective due to the very deep level of the 
underground water. 


54- The lack of storm water drainage also affects the two cities and though 
the problem is less serious in Nejef, due to the impermeability of the soil, 
than in Kufa where water table is high, nevertheless, it will be aggravated 
when the roads will be paved. 
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The future of the cities of Nejef and Kufa, Iraq 


Problems of Community Equipment 


a. Education 


55. WNejef has about a score of religious schools, located in the old city 
and accommodated in special buildings, architecturally interesting, with a 
central courtyard and elaborate decorative elements. 


56. There are 15 primary schools in Nejef and Sin Kufa. In addition 4 
e 


intermediate and/or secondary schools exist in ‘ejef and one in Kufa. About 
half of the school buildings of the two cities are in good conditions, many 
being newly built. Most of the new school buildings are located in the new 
districts whilst school buildings in the old city are accommodated in rented 
old houses. The latter obviously lack suitable facilities. 


57. A new vocational school for carpentry, mechanics and for electricians 
began operating in 1956. 


58. A special feature in Nejef is the large number of private libraries which 
exist in the old houses of the old city and which are open to the public 
During recent years some new public libraries have also been buiit. 


59. At the time of the 1947 census, the proportion of literate people in 
Nejef and Kufa was 20.7% of the total population over 5 years old, while the 
liwa capitals average for same was 25.06%. Of the literate people women re- 
presented one fifth only. 


60. It is roughly estimated that at the same time of the field survey which 

took place in 1955 about 12,000 children were attending primary schools, that 
is the attendance rate ‘as 759, of the total number of chilcren of the corre- 

sponding age group. 


Gl. At the same time about 1500 children were attending intermediate, voca- 
tional and secondary schools. The aitendance vate in this case was only 15% 
of the total number of childzen belonging to the seconcary ecucation age-group. 


62. The religious cultural c2 was the reason Zor the creation 


( 


of religious schools. About 5,000 students frou a : 
Muslim countries attendlessons in the famous relig*ous scicols of Nejef. 


63. The existing number of sciicol buildings and classroous is inadequate 

even for the present needs. More schools tlerefove, are necved tc accommodate 
the needsof schools operating in rented and unsultable houses and others be- 
cause of increased rates of attencance. 


b. Administration 


64. Public services and administration buildings are mostly accomodated in 
old unsuitable buildings. 


65. Acentral civic center and the erection of up-to-date cowuwn! 
in the residential areas are necessary for the proper accorzocation of 
administrative services, social and other estab 
welfare of the citizens. 
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c. Recreation 


66. Generally speaking, there are no public parks or public open spaces in 
the two cities. A few open spaces have beenprovicec for in the expansions 
of the city of Nejef, but so far they have not been developed. a 
67. No special play or sports groundsexist in cither of the two cities, a 
matter which should draw the immediate attentiva of the competent authorities. 
Children wish to play and they do play. Put they do so in narrow ctreets or 
out in the desert. 


65 The city of Kufa is lacking in open spaces end parks but it is surrounded 
by date plantations, which together with the river front, compensate to a 
certain extent for the lack of organized parks and other green areas. 

69. There are no sporting facilities for the youth neither organized parks 
and recreational open spaces for the public. ‘The riverfront of lufa as a 
recreational area has not been developed. 


Problems relating to the Econom 


of Neief£ and 
a. Commercial 


70. Nejef, being the last itlesternmost large city on the road to ilecca, also 
serves as a market place for the provisions of the pilgriius travelling to 
Meccc. Commerce and services are the most predominant economic functions 

in the two cities and a large number of people isske their living out of these 
functions especially during the penk seasons of -ilvycincce. ofa is in 


addition a center for grain storing. 


71. In accordance with the 1956 and 1957 censuses of distribution and services 
2149 persons, or 20.30 per 1000 people, were engaged in 1436 retail and whole- 
sale shops, which correspond to 13.3 shops per 1000 people. /nother 682 
establishments, or 6.4 shops per 1000 people, were offering services to the 
people and engaged 1813 persons, or 17.1 per 1000 people. 


72. Considering that Nejef and Kufa serve a very small recion having a 
population of about 120,000, the excessive number of shops is justified by 
the influx of pilgrims. 


73. In Nejef most of the shops are located within the oli city. A large 
number are grouped in suks in the vicinity of the city. ibtor-repair work- 
shops are concentrated mainly at the East entrance of the old city, occupying 
a considerable space. 


74. In Kufa the main commercial area is located in the middle of the city 
not very far from the river. Other commercial centers of minor importance 
are located in several districts of the city, as along the bridge road and 
other main streets, in the Mosque area etc. ‘Wholecale markets have been 
established on the river side. 


75. The present commercial and business areas in Nejef and Kkufa are congested, 
especially during peak business hours and pilgrimage periods. TFurther, these 
areas are intermingled with residential ones in many cases. 


LOCATION OF RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS IN NEJEF&KUFA 
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b. Industrial 


76. The economy of Nejef and Kufa is mainly based on tertiary production, 
that is on services, commerce and education and secondly on industry. Primary 
production is of a minor importance. 


77. The agricultural region of Nejef and Kufa extends to the South of the 
city of Kufa along the Euphrates. The main agricultural products are rice, 
cereals, dates and vegetables. Fishing is carried out to cover local needs 
only. 


78. Most industries are in the nature of small enterprises and handicrafts. 
The number of garages for the maintenance and servicing of cars is quite 
considerable and their number is such that the Municipality is considering 
grouping them together with other workshops in a special zone. In 1954, 
there were 144 motor repair shops in the liwa, the greatest percentage of 
which were located in Nejef and a few in Kufa. 


79. Industrial development on the other hand, though small in size, is more 
important in Kufa, where most of the grain mills are found. These mills and 
workshops are located on the river front; others are mostly workshops of iron- 
mongery, carpentry, tool-making etc. 


80. On the northern rim of Kufa at the riverside the water pumping and 
treatment installations which supply water to both Kufa and Nejef are located. 


81 The Development Program provides for the establishment of three industries 
in Nejef-Kufa area. One glass plant and a handloom and carpentry workshop is 
projected for Nejef, and a wool spinning plant for kKufa. 


82. The existing factories and workshops are improperly located in relation 

to the towns. The problem of location of the programmed new Government 
factories of wool spinning and glass and that of the handloom 4nd carpentry 
workshops, should be rationally faced. An industrial zone for major industries 
is urgently needed and in addition secondary areas for the accommodation of 
workshops, especially garages, are required. 


PHYSICAL EXPANSIONS OF 
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POLICIES 


83. The mere preparation of a Master Plan is not a sufficient measure in 
itself to solve the problems of a town and to regulate its future development. 
What is mostly needéd is 4 long-term Master Program. Whilst the former will 
control the physical éxpansions of the town in terms of three dimensions, the 
latter will introduce a fourth dimension: time. It will study the future 
size and functions of the town and will ensure that its development will 
coordinated with the National Development Program and in accordance with 
possibilities for the mobilization of Government and private resources. 


84. While the Master Program will set the eventual targets to be reached 
within a long-term period of at least one generation, detailed programs for 
immediate action are also necessary so as to permit the commencement of the 
implementation of the long-term program and the solution of problems needing 
urgent action. 


The Future Functions of Nejef and Kufa 


85. The main present functions of Nejef and Kufa, which are expected to 
prevail in the future also, are those resulting from the religious significance 
of the two towns. The Great Cemetery of Nejef, the mosques of Nejef and Kufa, 
and the famous religious schools of the former, attract hundreds of thousands 
of people who, either as pilgrims or as students, affect the economy of the 

two towns. As a result of the religious functions secondary functions have 
also developed mainly concerning commerce and general services for the large 
number of visitors. 


86. Although both towns are influenced by these functions they are never- 
theless stronger in Nejef than in Kufa. The later, however, has additional 
secondary functions. It serves as the recreation center of the region besides 
covering the needs of wholesale trade and grain milling. 


87. It should be noted that Nejef also serves as the administrative center 
of the qadha bearing the same name. 


88. The establishment of new industries in the area, as scheduled by the 
Development Program, namely the new factories for glass, textiles etc., will 
certainly add another function to the two towns. In view of the programmed 
industrialization of the country these may soon become of major importance 
and hasten the social and economic development of the towns. 


The Future Population 


89. In accordance with the official figures of the 1947 and 1957 censuses 
the combined population of Nejef and Kufa has been increasing during the 
last decade at an average annual rate of 4.7%. Although this high rate may 
be due, to a certain extent, to probably inaccuracies of the 1947 census, 
nevertheless, it may also be attributed to an increasing importance of the 
towns as centers of religion and pilgrimage. 


90. It is difficult to foresee the exact rate of population increase in the 
future. The population will continue to grow, but probably at a diminishing 
rate. For the purposes of this report and in order to set out the program of 
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the two towns on a safe basis, planning will be done for a combined population 
double that of the present, that is for about 220,000 inhabitants, inde- 
pendently of the exact time of the realization of this figure. It may only 

be said that approximately one generation will pass until this happens as, 
even if the population will continue to increase at the same annual rate as 

it did during the last ten years, about 16 years will elapse before it doubles 
itself. 


Physical Development Policies 
a. Junction of Two Towns 
91. The availability and suitability of lands, and the forces applied on the 


two towns by external factors, will influence their future expansion and 
development. 


92. There is no doubt that the two towns tend to meet and unite. The avail- 
ability of large areas of suitable land, mostly Government owned, between the 
two towns helps this natural tendency. 


93. This physical expansion of Nejef and Kufa towards one another was so far 
guided only by the attraction of the highway linking these two towns and by 
land availability. No program of any kind exists to control it. The present 
centers of Nejef and Kufa influence these expansions which, if left uncontrol- 
led, will lead to the unification of the two towns on the outskirts. 


94. This should not only be avoided but a program be put into effect which 
would reverse this tendency. Since it is natural that the two towns will 
unite union should take place in a proper manner. In order to achieve this 
the future central area of the twin towns should be located somewhere between 
the present two towns, in order to allow them to develop around it. This 
central area should accommodate all central commercial, business and civic 
establishments, while the two existing cores in Nejef and Kufa should remain 
so as to serve local limited or special needs only. 


b. The National Highway 


95. The road linking Kufa and Nejef is a national highway. Traffic on it is 
heavy and fast moving. Proper functioning of the highway should not be affected 
by the two towns development. Indeed this road may be considered as dividing 
the area into two parts. That lying to its North and that lying to its South. 


96. This fact should be considered in planning. Functions to be located in 
the areas North of the highway should be different to those to be located in 
its Southern parts, should be independent and should not be the cause of 
heavy cross-traffic. 


97. This may be easily achieved if one considers that the future town will 
have to serve: 


a. The needs of its permanent population. 


b. The needs deriving from its special religious and cultural functions. 
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c. The Religious Centre 
98. The second needs include mainly the Great Shrine of Nejef, the Great 
Cemetery, the accommodation and servicing of pilgrims, the cultural establish- 
ments etc. The present location of the Great Cemetery and the fact that pil- 
grims move into or out of Nejef via the roads coming from Kufa or Kerbala 


justify the allocation of the lands located North of the highway for the 
second needs. 


99. The general layout of the future town should therefore have two main 
sectors: 


a. The public sector, North of the Nejef-Kufa highway. 
b. The sector of the town-proper of the permanent residents. 


100. The first will include shrines, the Great Cemetery, accommodation and 
servicing of pilgrims, cultural establishments, major parks etc., while the 
second will incorporate the residential communities, the civic, commercial 
and business areas, the industrial zones etc. 


d. Residential Areas 


101. The area to be occupied by the future town is barren at present. The 
fact that several abandoned canals lie within this area allows for consider- 
ing the possibility of opening up new irrigation canals which, if properly 
maintained, will permit the development of vegetation in the town. Further- 
more, they will favourably affect the climate. This possibility should be 
given special and serious consideration. 


102. The proper location of the canals will allow the development of a green 
strip passing through the residential areas, along which public buildings, 
schools and recreational establishments may be located. Furthermore, this 
strip will provide a pleasant pedestrian way all along the town. 


103. Communities in the new town should be complete and integrated. They 
should include all facilities and buildings necessary for the welfare of 


the citizens. Houses should be rationally distributed in accordance with the 
incomes of their occupants. 


104. The total area of the future town is calculated on the assumed population, . 


the size of the housing plots and the area to be occupied by the community 
buildings and other public uses. 


General Policy Decisions 


105. As a matter of policy it should therefore be decided what procedure 
should be adopted for the improvement of the housing standards of the families 
now living within the area of the old town. Taking into consideration: 


a. That existing conditions in the old town cannot be improved without 
replacing at least 50% of the existing houses and without substanti- 
ally improving the conditions of the others. 
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b. That pilgrims mostly move in the old town, where the Golden Mosque 
is. 


c. That the area around the Mosque should be improved and ameliorated. 


d. That special functions existing in the old town, religious schools, 
libraries etc., should also be improved and ameliorated. 


It is safe to recommend that the old part of Nejef should, over the period 
covered by the Master Program, entirely change its function and gradually 
become the area dedicated to religious functions only. 


106. The multiformity of the problems existing in the present towns neces- 
sitate the implementation of several types of programs for its future develop- 
ment. There should be separate programs for the development of complete and 
integrated new residential communities, programs for the amelioration of 
communities which may be ameliorated, programs for general community facilities, 
programs for community buildings, programs for the development of the central 
civic, commercial and business areas, programs for the creation of industrial 
estates for the attraction and functional grouping of industries, programs 

for the accommodation and servicing of pilgrims, or for the development of the 
areas of the shirnes etc. 


Policies of Land Acquisition and Ownership 

107, This means that the old part of Nejef will be considered as part of its 
future Public Sector and that ownership conditions in it should also change, 
and everything within its boundaries gradually become public, belonging either 
to the Government or to other public bodies. 


108. As a result it is recommended that all areas within the old town of 
Nejef, as well as those lying North of the Kufa-Nejef highway including the 
Great Cemetery, the area for the accommodation of pilgrims, the cultural area 
and major park, should not include any privately-owned property, neither be 
used for any purposes other than those specified. 


109. Similar thoughts should govern the future of the area around the Mosque 
of Kufa and the antiquities around it. 


110. It is understood that the gradual change in function of the old part 

of Nejef should be accompanied by parallel and substantial Government measures 
which will facilitate this change, and that families living at present in the 
old town should be assisted to acquire new accommodation outside it in new 
residential communities. 


Financial Considerations 

111. Housing plot size is closely connected to the economic status of the 
inhabitants. For the purpose of calculating the area required for the housing 
needs of the future population the following table was compiled, showing in a 
summarized form the existing distribution of families in accordance with 
their annual incomes. 
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Annual Family Percentage of Average annual 
income in ID* families family income in ID 
Below 250 60 126 

251-450 27 336 

451-750 8 550 

751 and over 5 2,000 
Total 100% 310 


112. The development of the country is well under way. The result of this 
development will soon affect the national and, therefore, the family economy. 
Presuming that the average annual income rate of increase will be 4%, which is 
indeed a very moderate figure, the average family annual income in the town 
will increase from its present level of ID 310 to ID 700-750 in about one 
generation's time. It is anticipated that about 45% of the families will then 
have an average annual income of ID 400, 35% ID 700, 15% ID 1200, and that 

the balance will earn incomes the average of which will be over ID 2,000. 


113. On the basic principle that there should be an interrelationship between 
family income and the cost, and consequently the size, of the house of each 
family, and on the assumptions that residential plots will range between 

135 sq.m and 360 sq.m, that the future family will consist of 5 persons and 
that one family will correspond to each plot, the total gross residential area 
of the future town, that is the total plot area plus allowance for roads, 
community buildings, local markets etc., will amount to about 1,5UU hectares. 


114. Om the basis of the estimates regarding the size of the future town its 
Master Plan may be drawn up as a physical expression of the Master Progran. 
To ensure its realization, its total cost should be calculated and it should 
be compared with the anticipated possibilities for the mobilization of public 
or private resources and checked accordingly. 


115. The estimate of the public or private resources, which may become 
available, is of utmost importance, as the total investment needed for the 
realization of the plan will be financed by all parties concerned. Thus, 
projects of national importance will be financed by the Government while pro- 
jects of local importance will be taken care of by local administration, 

with or without Government subsidies. 


116. Houses, shops etc., will be financed by private initiative. Never- 
theless, to facilitate action, the Government should finance housing projects 
for the low and middle income families, and charge the cost to those concerned 
with financial facilities. For the lowest-income families the Government 
should also subsidize housing to a certain extent. 


117. Finally, to ensure the proper implementation of the program, adminis- 
trative and legislative measures will be required and should te taken. The 
authority responsible for the program should be determined; land acquisition 
procedures should be facilitated; building by-laws should be drawn up; 
measures for the mobilization of public interest should be taken. 
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THE PROGRAMS 
The Master Plan 


118. In accordance with the policies set out, the preliminary Master Plan 
has been prepared in an effort to solve the existing and anticipated problems. 
It aims at serving an eventual population of about 220,000 people permanently 
residing in the town and the pilgrims whose number will increase in the years 
to come. 


119. The plan covers a total area of approximately 4,000 hectares, broken 
down as follows: 


a. Residential areas 1,500 hectares 
b. Central civic, commercial and business area 250 - 
c. Industrial zones 450 7 
d. Shrines, pilgrims, cultural area 800 ™ 
e. Parks, open spaces, major roads 1,000 +" 


4,000 hectares 


120. The area of the Great Cemetery is not included in the above calculations. 
Provision was made for its further expansion. 


121. All expansions of Nejef and Kufa have been provided between the existing 
two towns. The highway connecting them divides the area into two major sectors, 
the South one which includes residential areas and business centers and the 
North which includes all religious and cultural activities and accommodation 
for pilgrims. 


122. The proposed civic commercial and business centre has been located at 
about the middle of the distance between Nejef and Kufa. The main industrial 
zone has been set apart at the SE of the town. Its location in this area is 
indicated by the prevailing winds and by the river which facilitates transpor- 
tation. The location of the scheduled industries of the Development Board 
for textiles and glass within this area is recommended. A minor industrial 
zone for handicrafts and workshops has also been provided. 


123. The North districts of the future towns include: 


a. One major park in the vicinity of Kufa between the Mosques of Kufa 
and Sehla which is located in the NW outskirts of same. 


b. The cultural center adjacent to the park which occupies a consider- 
able area opposite the civic commercial and business center of the 
town. 


c. The area for the accommodation and services of the pilgrims. 


d. we Great Cemetery which may be expanded easily towards North and 
West. 
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124. Adequate right of way and proper realignment for the highway Linking 
Nejef and Kufa has been provided to allow for its unobstructed development. 


F 125. The layout within the proposed central area is indicative only, and 
; its development will be designed in detail when its program will be drawn 
up. 


126. All new developments have been designed in a way allowing for further 
é expansions, if required, beyond the targets set by the program. Such 

‘ expansions, which may be found to be necessary during a second big phase of 
i development, or which may be required earlier because of unforeseen factors, 
will be provided towards the South. In that case expansions of the major 
and minor industrial zones will also take place. 


The First Stage 


127. During the first five years of the program's implementation the most 
urgent needs should be covered. fFurthermore, the foundations of the long- 
term program should also be laid. 


128. During the first period of action, therefore, the main effort should be 

: made for the improvement of the housing conditions of the families living in 

4 houses of unacceptable standards, for the commencement of the construction of 

: proper accommodation and services for the pilgrims and for the commencement of 
the construction of up-to-date community facilities. At the same time the 
foundations for the amelioration of the area of the shrines and for the creation 
of thenew central and cultural areas should also be laid. 


| 129. In addition to the above types of projects, the Government should also 
initiate the program for the amelioration of the housing conditions of those 
districts which, according to the detailed plans, will need amelioration. 
Furthermore, a considerable number of residential plots should also be 
developed in order to guide private initiative and attract houses which will 
be built through it in organized and integrated communities. 


130. It is roughly estimated that the first 5-year program should include 
the construction through Government or Municipal initiative of 3,000 new houses, 
the amelioration of 3,000 existing houses, the development of 2,500 plots to 
direct and influence the private building activity, the commencement of the 
construction of accommodation and services for the pilgrims, the commencement 
of the construction of community buildings of higher order and of the 

improvement works in the area of the shrines. Furthermore general community 
facilities to serve the aforementioned projects should also be constructed. 


131. In addition to the 3,000 new house which should be constructed through 


Government initiative, it is expected that about 3,500 new houses will also be 
erected through private funds. 


132. The map shows the areas recommended for the implementation of the first 
S-year program. The communities which should be developed with new housing 
schemes and those which should be ameliorated are shown. 
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Typical Residential Communities 


133. The Government has already approved the construction of new houses ia 
Nejef and Kufa and the development of plots for same. 


134. In implementation of the Government's decision the community shown in 
the opposite page has been designed for Nejef accommodating a total of 84C . 
houses plus all necessary community buildings and parks. The first contract 
includes the construction of 360 houses and the development of 210 plots. 


Costs 


135. The approximate total estimate of cost for the development during the 
period covered by the long-term program, i.e., period of about one generation 
amounts to: 


a. New residential communities ID 70 million 
b. Community buildings for same 
c. Amelioration of 3,500 houses . 1 
d. Major community facilities - 
e. Central area 
Pilgrims, shrines 3 
g- Cultural center 3 
h. Lend acquisition 1 
Total ID 116 million ; 


136. The cost of the first 5-year program is estimated to amount roughly: 


a. Government initiative: 
i. New housing comaunities 
for 3,000 houses complete 


with cormunity facilities ID 4.0 million 
ii. Development of plots for 
another 2,500 houses a 


iii. Amelioration of the 
housing conditions for 


3,0u0 houses 
iv. General community 
facilities 
v. Community buildings 
vi. Camps for pilgrims etc. 
vii. Cultural center wie Till ID 10.5 million 


b. Construction of 2,500 houses through 
private initiative on the developed plots ID 3.5 million® 


Grand total ID 14.0 ae 
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Financing 
137. It is estimated that during 1956, ID 24 million were spent all over 


Iraq for ekistic projects, ID 10,000,000 of this by the Government and 
ID 14,000,000 through private initiative. 


138. Commencing the implementation of the program with a Government annual 
allocation of ID 1,400,000 and with a total private investment of ID 600,000 
and assuming that these amounts will increase each year by 10% and 8% 
respectively the total sum of ID 110 million, needed for the realization of 
the program will be accumulated within a period of 20 years. 


139. The sum of ID 10,500,000, which should be allocated through Government 
funds during the first five years of the implementation of the ekistic pro- 
gram for the development of Nejef and Kufa requires indeed a considerable 
effort on behalf of the Government. It should though be borne in mind that 
the big effort for the realization of any long-term program should be made 
during the first years of that program, for example during the first ten years. 
Urgent needs will be met at a faster rate and the continuation and success of 
the program ensured, if at the beginning of the program the amounts allotted 
by the Government will be as high as possible. It pays the Government, for 
example, to acquire all land needed for the development of the town at an 
early stage and before its value increases. 


140. The curve which is going to represent the actual allocations should be 
decided on by the Government according to its general policies. 
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